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#T may be pretty safely said that the majority of 
intelligent persons, at the present day, have had 
their attention arrested by certain phenomena 
which seem to be repeated with increasing fre- 
quency, and for which, according to our present 

knowledge, no scientific explanation is at all adequate. These 
phenomena seem to be due to spiritual or pyschical action quite 
outside of the range of our ordinary experience, and can hardly 
fail to produce in those who are willing to investigate them 
thoroughly and impartially, an increasing conviction, on purely 
scientific grounds, of the real existence of spirit as distinguished 
from matter, and to weaken the hold which materialism had a 
few decades ago. 

Popular interest, at any rate in this country, has been chiefly 
excited by what purport to be communications from the dead, 
made by means of persons called mediums, some of whom, but 
by no means all, are professional, making a business of their me- 
diumship. The reason for this special interest is quite evident. 
It is the intense desire, naturally existing in all who have no 
firm or solid religious belief, to acquire certainty as to life be- 
yond the grave. If their deceased friends or acquaintances can 
actually communicate with them, what they may have to com- 
municate is not felt to be of so much importance as the fact 
of their being able to communicate at all. And the importance 
even of this fact, if established in the mind of the inquirer, is 
mainly in its showing that they continue to exist. Human 
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Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, is the title of 
the most thorough work yet produced concerning these mod- 
ern psychical phenomena; and this title shows what was the 
main interest of the author, and probably of most of his read- 
ers, in the whole subject. It is natural, however, and indeed 
usually the case, when the previously unbelieving or doubtful 
inquirer has satisfied himself on this cardinal point, that he 
should go on to accept the testimony he believes himself to 
be receiving from the deceased as to their present state and 
its occupations, and to construct a religion for himself out of 
this testimony, which seems to him to stand on firmer founda- 
tions than any other of which he has heard. Spiritualism, as 
its adherents usually call it, or spiritism, as it is generally, 
perhaps, called by others, has therefore become quite a fre- 
vailing religion, and it is on this account that these modern 
psychical phenomena have, from a Catholic point of view, their 
principal importance and their terrible danger. But still, inde- 
pendently of this, they cannot fail, when we examine them, to 
prove worthy of great interest in other ways. 

Strictly speaking, there is perhaps nothing absolutely new 
in all these modern occurrences. Others, very similar to them 
at any rate, have been known from the earliest ages of which 
we have any records. But the modern ones have a great value, 
from having been accurately and faithfully observed and re- 
ported by men of great scientific ability, or by others instructed 
by them in scientific methods, so that we have now a great 
mass of evidence carefully sifted, and freed at least from ordi- 
nary sources of error. At first, the disposition of the principal 
and most able investigators was decidedly sceptical; it was 
supposed that most of the phenomena were due either to ima- 
gination, to fraud, or to trickery. such as that professedly 
practised by conjurers; but, as the investigation went on, it be- 
came more and more evident that there was a very considerable 
residuum which could not be accounted for in either of these 
ways, and for which some satisfactory explanation was want- 
ing and very desirable. The investigation, therefore, was not 
dropped, but has continued, with new developments, up to the 
present day. 

It was plain, almost trom the very outset, that it would be 
advisable for the investigators to form themselves into a spe- 
cial society for the mutual communication and comparison of 
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results. Accordingly, on February 20, 1882, such a body, 
called ‘“‘ The Society for Psychical Research,” was definitely con- 
stituted in England, and definite classes of phenomena for in- 
vestigation proposed and referred to special members of the 
Society. These were as follows: ‘‘ Thought-reading, mesmer- 
ism, Reichenbach’s experiments, apparitions and haunted houses, 
and physical phenomena.” In the latter class would come spirit- 
rappings and communications; but very little attention was 
paid to these at first, probably on account of a general disbe- 
lief in their having any genuineness of value. 

In the beginning, the most interest seems to have been felt 
in thought-reading, or thought-transference, as it was afterward 
more correctly called. More correctly, we say; for the term 
thought-reading would naturally mean an effort of one person 
to read the thoughts of another not endeavoring to communi- 
cate them; whereas, the real thing observed proved to be a 
more or less successful active effort on the part of the thinker 
to communicate his thoughts to another who would abstain 
from all positive effort, remaining as simply passive as possible ; 
the thinker studiously abstaining from giving any outward ex- 
pression to his thought. 

The first formal experiments in this matter made by mem- 
bers of the Society, seem to be those on the daughters of the 
Rev. A. M. Creery, of Buxton, England, and a young servant 
girl employed in his family. A trial had already been made 
in this case by Professor Barrett, Professor of Physics in the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, and a member of the 
Society, with very good results. 

The usual experiment of this kind is in the way of finding 
hidden objects, or of doing certain actions, the location of the 
objects being known, or the action to be performed agreed on, 
by those who wish to communicate their thought to the pas- 
sive subject of the experiment. The subject, who is to receive 
the thought, is sent from the room when the object is being 
hidden, or the action agreed on. Furthermore, two persons 
are usually selected who place their hands on the shoulders of 
the subject, when she re-enters the room. We say “she,” be- 
cause success, both in this ordinary form of the experiment, 
and also in the more scientific one made by the Society, seems 
to be best obtained when a woman or girl is to be the sub- 
ject, or thought-percipient. 
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It is evident that in this usual or popular way of investi- 
gating the matter, it is quite possible, and indeed probable, 
that some indication of the place of the object, or of the 
action to be performed, may be unconsciously—or, indeed, 
purposely—given by those who are in contact with the thought- 
percipient. As it is practically impossible to be sure that this 
influence is eliminated, it was thought best by the Society to 
dispense with such contact, and to obtain thought-reading, 
pure and simple, if possible, without any admixture of what 
may be called muscle-reading. 

For instance, in the absence of the percipient, the other 
parties in the experiment agree on a certain card out of an 
ordinary pack, letting it be understood that the percipient, on 
returning, is to guess which one it is, without any sign what- 
ever, Or any action on the part of the rest, except a concen- 
tration of thought on the card agreed on. It is certainly easy 
enough for persons really desirous of a genuine test in such a 
matter to avoid the slightest movement of the lips or other 
vocal organs, after the return of the percipient. “Our own 
facial expression,” as Professor Barrett says, ‘‘ was the only in- 
dex open to her; and even if we had not purposely looked as 
neutral as possible, it is difficult to imagine how we could 
have unconsciously carried, say, the two of diamonds written 
on our foreheads.” 

A series of experiments of this kind was made by Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Gurney, who were associated with Professor 
Barrett in this department of inquiry, on April 13, 1882, shortly 
after the establishment of the Society. Out of fourteen cards 
successively selected, nine. were correctly given by the per- 
cipient. Two ladies, entire strangers to the family, joined with 
the gentlemen just named in the endeavor to transfer the 
name of the card to the percipient’s mind. ‘None of the 
family,’ the report tells us, “‘knew what we had selected, the 
type of thing being told only to the child chosen to guess. 
The experimenters took every precaution in order that no indi- 
cation, however slight, should reach the child. She was recalled 
by one of the experimenters and stood near the door with 
downcast eyes.” The absence of the family from the circle 
seems to preclude any idea of any code of signals being em- 
ployed; for, though the family might be in possession of some 
such ingenious code, it would be quite impossible for the ladies, 
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who were strangers, to have devised any on the’ moment which 
would not have been easily detected. 

As itis not stated which of the experimenters recalled the 
child, it may of course be suspected that it may have been 
one of the ladies, and that if she went out to call the child, 
she may have privately given her the name of the card. But 
the report tells us that ‘“‘none were allowed to enter or leave 
the room after we had selected the thing to be guessed,”’ which 
effectually disposes of such a suspicion, which is in itself an 
unreasonable one, as all present probably earnestly desired to 
put the matter to a genuine test. However, for more com- 
plete satisfaction on this point—as something might be inferred 
from some peculiarity in the recall—the recalling was done in 
subsequent trials by one of the scientific gentlemen in charge 
ot the experiment. In these trials the family were present, 
but “never left their places after we had drawn a card, ex- 
posed it, and then replaced it in absolute silence.” Also, after 
the entrance of the child, ‘no sounds nor movements nor in- 
terrogatory remarks of any kind by any one” were permitted. 

In these trials with the children, Maud and Alice, out of 
twenty-seven attempts, eight cards were named correctly on 
the first guess, seven on the second, one on the third, the re- 
mainder being failures. In only one of these failures, however, 
were three guesses permitted. Mary, the eldest of the daughters, 
was now tried. Out of thirty-one guesses, seventeen were right 
the first time, eight the second, five the third, there being 
only one failure, in which case no third guess was allowed. 

It would seem that these results pretty clearly show the 
real existence of an influence of the minds of the agents on 
that of the percipient. Treating the matter mathematically, 
according to the theory of probabilities, it is plain that the 
chance of a single right guess of a card out of fifty-two is 1 
to 51; and that the chance of one right guess out of two is 
about I to 26. It will be found that the chance of two right 
guesses out of four is about I to 467; of three right guesses 
out of six about 1 to 7,451. But Miss Mary succeeded oftener 
than she failed, in thirty-one guesses. The chance of such a 
success, by mere natural guessing, is what would popularly be 
called infinitesimal. That of getting even six guesses right 
out of twelve is about I to 24,000,000. It is true that in 
small numbers of trials, like those which have been mentioned, 
the law of probabilities does not hold so closely. But in all, 
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382 trials were made; quite enough to bring the theory into 
pretty close approximation with fact. 127 (almost exactly one- 
third of the whole number) were successful on the first at- 
tempt. The chance of sucha result is practically nothing. For 
one right guess out of three, it is about 1 to 18; but for the case 
of four out of twelve, it has already fallen to about I to 17,250. 

But the matter was subjected to a still more difficult test, 
in which the probability of even a single success was evidently 
very much less, though not in any way calculable. That is, in- 
stead of a single card out of a pack, a fictitious proper name, such 
as ‘‘Isaac Harding,” for instance, was agreed on by the exper- 
imenters. Out of twelve trials, none was really an entire failure. 
In one case, ‘‘Eliza Holmes” being selected, ‘‘ Eliza H——”’ 
was as far as the percipient could get; in another for ‘‘ Hes- 
ter Willis,” ‘‘Hester Wilson” was given on the second trial; 
in another, ‘‘ Timothy Taylor” being chosen, it was first given 
as ‘‘Tom Taylor,” but correctly on the second guess; in the 
last but one, “Amy Frogmore”’ being thought of, the percipient 
first gave “Amy Freemore,” but afterward “Amy Frogmore.”’ 

The last trial was specially interesting. ‘‘ Albert Snel- 
grove’’ was agreed on; it was first given as ‘‘ Albert Singrore,” 
then as ‘‘ Albert’Grover.” The difficulty, evidently, was on the 
surname. The ‘percipient said that she first thought it began 
with “Snail”; but that seemed to her too ridiculous. It is 
plain. that instead of remaining simply passive, she then began 
to actively use her own mind in guessing, properly so-called, 
and became more or less incapable of receiving external im- 
pressions. The second attempt, ‘‘Grover,” would seem to indi- 
cate that some passivity ‘still remained, but that the conditions 
had become disturbed, ‘‘ Grove” remaining from “‘ Snelgrove,” 
but “Snel” being still dismissed as out of the question. The 
remaining seven names out of the twelve were given with ab- 
solute correctness. 

It is evident that in an experiment like this the hypothesis 
of successful guessing, in the ordinary sense of the word, must 
be absolutely rejected. The only possible theory, beside that 
of the reality of thought-transference, seems to be that of col- 
lusion; that is, that in some way an indication of the right 
name thought of was given by some “confederate,’’ so to 
speak, in the circle. But it is hard to see howthis could pos- 
sibly be done, as all the precautions named above were ob- 
served, and the lips of all watched for any possible movements. 
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Before proceeding to the further development of the ex- 
perimental results in this matter, let us free ourselves from 
prejudice as to the impossibility of phenomena such as: those 
described. Why should such transference of thought be im- 
possible, or even, @ priori, improbable? If we grant the exist- 
ence of mind or spirit as distinct from matter, why should it 
not be even more probable, @ priori, that one mind should 
communicate directly with another, than it should do so through 
two bodily or material organisms, one its own, the other that 
of the other mind? The latter is our usual mode of communi- 
cation, by speaking or writing. We are accustomed to it; we 
know it as a fact; but in itself it is more probable that the 
simpler or direct method would be more successful. At any 
rate, this may be confidently said in the case of disembodied 
spirits; in the case of our own, united as they are to matter, 
the matter certainly may help one method, and hamper the 
other; but that it should utterly prevent the simple and direct 
method, cannot be said scientifically; to assert that it does 
entirely prevent it, is nothing better than a mere assumption. 

But, of course, it is not necessary to assume that the facts 
above reported absolutely require the direct communication of 
mind with mind; for it is perfectly possible that one mind or 
spirit may communicate with other by physical processes out- 
side of those familiar to us in the ordinary working of our 
bodily senses. Sir William Crookes has, we believe, lately sug- 
gested that the X rays, or some other radiations as yet un- 
known to us, may be the medium of such communication from 
one brain to another; and the same general idea has often 
been expressed. But there seems to be no particular need of 
such hypotheses. In the ordinary use of our senses, we know 
there must be some way of getting across the line separating 
matter and mind; but how this line is crossed still remains a 
mystery. It does not appear why the image on the retina 
should be more visible to the mind than the actual object of 
which it is the image, or even how such an image can be car- 
ried along the optic nerve. So, after all, the direct communi- 
cation between minds is, to say the least, fully as comprehen- 
sible as the one by the way of matter with which we are fa- 
miliar, or as any other material way which may be proposed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NARCISSUS. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


sO”; said Mr. Lefort, leaning with the party, from 

their veranda, on the Mardi Gras, to watch the 

throng below. ‘‘No; I do not know where my 

own invitation comes from any more than yours. 

~aammcay Lhe proceedings of the ‘Krewe’ are always 

shadowed in the deepest mystery. I do not belong to it myself, 

but I am almost certain that my brother and cousins do, yet 
I hear nothing about it.” 

Here a gigantic cock, strutting past, thrust its beak almost 
in his face and said shrilly: ‘‘ Eh, Jules, comment ¢a-va-t-il?” 

‘‘Now,”’ said he with a laugh, as the huge, feathered biped 
passed on, ‘‘that may be my brother, for all I know. Would 
you ladies care to go down to the City Hall to see the open- 
ing ceremonies ?”’ 

No; they had all been at the levée yesterday when Rex 
had been received; and just now they were sufficiently amused 
where they were. It was.a gay scene. Masqueraders in every 
imaginable garb; thronging strangers, filled with curiosity ; 
and, mixing in everywhere, negroes, the old “Maumas” among 
them exceedingly picturesque themselves, with their bright- 
colored head-handkerchiefs of bandanna, and great gold hoops 
in their ears. Master Jack was uproarious, applauding every 
mask loudly, and pelting them wildly with confetti; the while 
his mother kept an anxious eye on him, remembering St. 
Vidian’s day. Had she missed him for a moment, she would 
have expected to see him next figuring conspicuously at the 
head of some procession fantastically attired. A distant sound 
of trumpets now roused the multitude to wildest excitement. 
They swayed backwards and forwards trying to see to an im- 
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possible distance. Soon came heralds and outriders, clearing a 
passage, and there was much good-humored pushing and scuf- 
fling below. 

“Tt is his Majesty, Rex,” announced Mr. Lefort. And ina 
few moments the royal cortége appeared. First came burnished 
Assyrian chariots, with drivers and charioteers in bright-hued 
mantles, with shining helmets and shields studded with brass. 
Then Assyrian generals, priests in flowing vestments, astrol- 
ogers and magicians with mystical emblems, scribes, eunuchs, 
and musicians with harps and trumpets. Then the chariot, 
frosted with gold and drawn by twelve horses, in which was 
seated the king, Shalmaneser II. His robe was gorgeous with 
gold and jewels, his mantle was of embroidered purple, and his 
casque, crest, and falchion flashed with gems. Around him 
were attendants, fan-bearers, umbrella-holders, and charioteers; 
then captives led in chains and more soldiers. The “ Boeuf 
Gras” came after, mounted: on a car and surrounded by As- 
syrian guards. The pageant afterwards consisted of a magni- 
ficent and truly artistic representation of the four elements— 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; and it really seemed as if every 
element had been searched to give splendor to the twenty 
cars which now passed, bearing each an illustrative group. 
One. in particular with Lucifer, the morning star, heralding 
Phebus in his glory, was indescribably beautiful. Lucifer, in 
blue and gold, with glittering helmet .and star-tipped rod, 
stood in the car just in advance of the Sun-God’s azure char- 
iot, drawn by four white steeds. Phoebus’ dress represented 
golden sun rays, and around and beneath them were banks of 
soft white clouds, just warmed with rosy tints. The crowd of 
spectators went wild with enthusiasm, applauding and shouting 
and waving hats and handkerchiefs; but our party on the 
veranda were almost silent in their extreme admiration. 

“It far surpasses expectation,” said Will. 

“TI liked last year’s better,” observed Mr. Lefort. ‘‘ Now, 
we should rest our eyes a little; for the ‘Krewe’ will be here 
presently, and their show is usually the finest.” 

In the interval of waiting, their own group attracted some 
little attention, between Jack’s rampancy and the girls’ beauty; 
and certain masquers even threw flowers and hand-kisses up to 
them. 

“Oh, you must not mind,” said Mr. Lefort, observing 
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Philip’s frown. ‘It is meant for acompliment. It is a carnival 
privilege.” 

When the “ Mystick Krewe” now appeared, it was found 
to represent “The Happy Days of the Aztec people, and 
their Conquest by Cortez.” Beside the first car, with Comus, 
there were six others, each distinguished by admirable fidelity 
to tradition and history in the most minute details. The 
effect of the whole was wonderful. 

““What time and trouble and study and work it must take 
to perfect all this!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fleming. ‘ And what can 
repay them?” 

‘‘My dear madame, the appreciation of cultivated visitors 
like yourself would amply repay them,” said Mr. Lefort, with 
‘extreme gallantry and insincerity. 

“Together with a few thousands of gain to the city gener- 
ally,” laughed Will. 

“Well, yes, perhaps”; admitted Mr. Lefort with a smile. 
“Now,” he continued, “it is late, and I will leave you fora 
while; but tell me which of the invitations the ladies mean to 
accept for the evening, and I will call for you.” 

“Comus’,” said the girls unhesitatingly; and so it was 
settled. 

But Mr. Lefort had called and every one else had been 
ready for nearly an hour, and Philip had begun to make im- 
patient comments on his sister’s tardiness; and still no Molly 
was to be found. 

‘“Why, where cam she be?” cried Marjorie, for the twentieth 
time, looking into the street. 

“She went for a walk with Mr. Biggins,” declared Jack. I 
saw them start. Shall I go hunt them up?” 

“I wonder how you’d propose to do it in these crowded 
streets ?’’ inquired his brother. 

“Oh, here they are,” said Marjorie, running out into the 
hall to meet them, and she saw that Molly had on Mr. Big- 
gins’ mackintosh. ‘‘Oh, Molly,’ she cried, “we are all wait- 
ing for you and you are not dressed yet. Go up at once and 
I will come and help you.” ; 

Molly ran on without a word, but as Marjorie was about 
following, Mr. Biggins stopped her to say: ‘Will you remind 
Miss Molly to bring my mackintosh when she comes down. 
She felt chilly, and I made her put it on.” 
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Something in his tone impressed her, and she turned’ back 
to look at him. 

“Yes”; he said recklessly, pulling off his spectacles and 
holding out his hand, “you may wish me joy. She needs 
some one to look after her, and I am the one to do it.” 

“You don’t mean—it is impossible!’’ stammered Marjorie, 
in her surprise. 

“T do mean it,” he declared. ‘‘Of course I might be her 
father; but I think’’—his voice softening—‘ that she likes me 
alittle; and Miss Marjorie ”—earnestly—‘“ she’s the whole world 
to me—a very fine girl!” 

“She is, indeed, Mr. Biggins,” cried Marjorie, recovering, 
“and I wish you joy, and her too,” shaking both his hands. 

A minute later she was in Molly’s room. 

“Why, Molly,” she said, making sure the door was shut, 
“what is this I hear about—about Mr. Biggins’ mackintosh ?” 

“Tt is a rather shaggy, rough garment,” said that damsel, 
arranging her hair at the glass with an excess of unconcern, 
“but I have found it cosy and comfortable.” 

“Wonderful, my dear!” repeated Marjorie. “Why, you 
know, 7 always thought him fine, but you never seemed to ap- 
preciate him.” 

“The fact is, Marjorie,” turning suddenly and dropping 
her hair and her indifference in a moment, ‘‘he is the best- 
. hearted old thing in the world, and he was perfectly wretched 
when I was ill, and ever since he has been so—so—that I—” 

“Yes”; said Marjorie, with entire sympathy, ‘‘and your 
mother and brother ?” 

“Oh, his money and position and high character would sat- 
isfy them. But that would make no difference with me, Mar- 
jorie, only that I—I more than like him”; and there were actu- 
ally tears in her eyes. 

In a moment Marjorie’s arms were round her friend, and 
she was saying all the little understanding things girls know 
how to say. 

In the midst of it, however, she burst into a merry laugh: 
“*Heavens!’ Molly,” she quoted, ‘‘‘Mrs. Biggins! What a 
name!’” And after an instant’s hesitation on Molly’s part, 
they laughed together. 


’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Between this episode and Molly’s toilet, interrupted by her 
occasional preoccupations, the gentlemen waiting below had 
reached a point of gloomy exasperation before the girls ap. 
peared. All, indeed, but Mr. Biggins, who, to Jack’s extreme 
surprise, made not a single sarcasm on the inevitable tardiness 
of the fair sex, and was altogether as mild and genial as a 
morn in May. 

They had nearly missed the first tableau, for when they ar- 
rived at the Opera House the curtain was already up. “ This,” 
whispered Mr. Lefort, “is the ‘Happy Days of Anahuac.’” 

The king, Quatzlcoatl, sat high and stately on his throne, 
holding sceptre and buckler. His happy and prosperous sub- 
jects were clustered about him, offering homage and the fruits 
of the land. Others were dancing and disporting themselves 
to the sound of musical instruments; others again feasting and 
revelling; while the country around displayed the richest tropi« 
cal bloom and luxuriance. 

“Poor things,’ murmured Marjorie, “they might have been 
left alone.” 

‘You are not sufficiently progressive, my child,” Jack ob- 
served pompously. “In the march of civilization some must 
be trampled under foot.” 

“They had a pleasant little way of boiling a man occasion- 
ally among the Aztecs which it was as well to replace,” re- 
marked Will. 

In the next scene, representing ‘‘ The ‘Fall of Montezuma,” 
that unfortunate monarch was shown in captivity. Though the 
chains had been taken from his limbs, he was still a prisoner. 
Sorrowing Aztecs were grouped in the foreground, and the 
cross was seen in the distance. 

“There is Dofia Marina,” said Molly, “to the left, just as 
she looks on our invitation cards. How very pretty she is! 
Well, her devotion was something left to poor Montezuma.” 

“‘It was everything,” Mr. Biggins told her in a low voice. 

‘‘Hush!” glancing apprehensively at the others, and begin- 
ning to laugh a little. ‘‘ You will be dropping into poetry 
next, like Mr. Silas Wegg.” 

“I feel quite capable of it,” he assured her. 

The last tableau showed the Castilian monarch receiving 
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Cortez with honors on his return to Spain. Courtiers and 
ladies crowded around. Aztec prisoners followed in his train, 
and rich trophies were laid at the foot of the throne. - 

When the long-continued acclamations after this had died 
away, the floor was cleared for the dancers, and the orchestra 
commenced its delightful strains. 

“IT imagined I knew every one in New Orleans,” remarked 
Mr. Lefort, looking about him, “‘ but it is astonishing how few 
faces here I recognize. They must be largely strangers.” He 
brought up several acquaintances, however, and the girls were 
urged to dance. 

“We had not intended dancing,” Marjorie said doubtfully. 

“You must change your minds,” said Mr. Lefort; and soon 
they were all actively engaged in celebrating the Mardi Gras. 
Mr. Biggins led Mrs. Forest in a stately manner through a figure; 
and Jack, after vainly urging his mother to “ frisk a little,” as 
he expressed it, went off in search of amusement elsewhere. 
He came back presently in high excitement. 

“Why, you have not any of you been received!” he said. 
“Rex and all his court are holding a reception in another room, 
and it’s jolly! Come on and see,” dragging his mother off. 

“If you flirt any more with Mrs. Forest,” Molly whispered 
to Mr. Biggins as she passed him on the arm of a handsome 
young Creole, going into the throne room,” I shall faint dead 
away and have to be carried out.” 

“And if you don’t rest a little between your waltzes,’ he 
answered smilingly, ‘‘I will take you home, for you are getting 
overheated.” 

Late in the evening, Philip came up to Marjorie: ‘ You 
promised me a waltz long ago,” he said. ‘‘Do you remember 
that song of Heine’s, where the skeleton comes fiddling under 
the girl’s window in the moonlight, and claims a dance which 
she had promised and not given him? How would you like 
to be forced to dance with my ghost some moonlight night?” 

“Not at all,” she laughed. ‘I should much rather dance 
with you now,” and put her hand in his. 

He waltzed admirably, and as they moved smoothly round 
to the sound of some dreamy melody she forgot all but the 
pleasure of rhythmic motion, and would have gone on longer; 
but her partner stopped in a few minutes, and she noticed that 
he looked extremely pale. 
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“This room is overheated,’ he said, ‘‘ could we not find a 
cooler, quieter place to rest?” and led her out into a corridor, 
past the doors of several rooms where people were moving about, 
stopping at length in a small ante-room, deserted save for an 
irate Frenchman who was just leaving it scolding a meek lady, 
presumably his wife. 

“It will be pleasanter here,” said Philip, drawing up an arm- 
chair for her; and there was a short silence, while she played 
with her fan and thought, perhaps, she might better return to 
the ball room. Then he bent over her and drew the fan gently 
from her hand. ‘I want you to listen to me a little while,” 
he said. ‘‘It has been so hard to get near you these last few 
days. Marjorie’—very quietly—‘‘there was once a golden 
summer—” Then, breaking off: ‘It is needless to tell you that 
I love you; you must have known it this long while; you must 
have read it in every glance of my eyes, in every tone of my 
voice. But you may not know how deep and strong this love 
is.’ She had raised her hand to check him, but he went on 
unheeding, and she sank back again in her chair. 

“Marjorie,” he said, almost in a whisper, “it is happiness 
and pain in one to be near you. It is ecstacy only to hear 
you speak. You are the one woman in the world to me. Tell 
me, my only love, will you leave me quite hopeless?” 

Though she was now as pale as he, and could feel her heart 
beat rapidly, she raised her eyes steadily to his dark and glow- 
ing ones, and answered with just a touch of cruelty: ‘‘I always 
understood that feeling ‘bored’ you, Judge Carhart. That you 
did not care for roses when you could gather laurels.” 

He did not answer, but smiled faintly and very bitterly. 

‘ Forgive me,” she said hastily and with compunction. “You 
have always seemed so—so self-possessed. I cannot fancy any- 
thing making much difference to you. Let us go back to the 
ball room now. I must not listen any more. It is of no 
use.” 

“‘ Stay one moment,” he pursued, making a turn or two up and 
down the room; then coming close to her again: “‘ You must 
not think I expect to win you easily. I—have discovered your 
priceless worth. I would serve many years with just a hope. 
You cannot fancy, Marjorie,” in a tone which made her look 
up at him again, “how utterly valueless my life will be with- 
out you.” 
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“Oh, do not say that,’”’ she cried, “you have your profes- 
sion, your career, your triumphs.” 

“ All worth nothing, nothing,” he repeated slowly and heav- 
ily, “without Marjorie.” 

“You only distress-us both,’”’ she said gently, rising, ‘and 
it is of no use. Take me back now, please.” 

“T would not annoy avy woman,” he said, pride and pain 
both visible on his handsome face, and stooping he just touched 
her finger-tips with his lips before he led her back to the ball 
room. 

Neither of them had perceived Will, who had entered the 
ante-room a moment previous in eager quest of Marjorie. The 
silent room with only these two; the girl’s uplifted, agitated 
face; Philip’s head bent low over her hands—this sight had 
driven him out again quickly and noiselessly. He threaded his 
way among the dancers, seeing and hearing nothing; exchanged 
some mechanical greeting with Jack, who asked him if he had 
been interviewing a ghost; and after a while found himself out 
in the street under the stars, with the cool night air blowing 
over him. ; 

“Good God!” he thought, ‘‘ was it possible that the Martres 
drama was to be repeated here? Only,”—with bitterness—“ that 
he must this time wear his rue with a difference.” Women 
could forgive some men anything, he believed. And was this 
the meaning of her reluctance to answer him the other evening, 
when he had been fool enough to hope that it was just a pretty 
girlish playing with her own happiness? She had hesitated to 
tell him of her love for Philip, and would announce it to him 
to-morrow, perhaps, as her cousin and head of the family. 
‘After Mardi Gras,” she had said. And he paced up and 
down the street, until the nearest policeman* began to think 
him a very suspicious character. 

When he returned to the Opera House his party had already 
left, after some useless seeking for him. They still stood chat- 
ting in a group at the foot of the staircase when he again 
entered the hotel. He noticed that Philip and Marjorie were 
standing near each other; but he never glanced at their faces 
for the joy which was doubtless depicted there ; seeming to see 
only the diamond star at Marjorie’s throat, which to his fancy 
glittered and smiled at him coldly and mockingly. 

After a while he strolled away from them all, down the 
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dim, deserted drawing rooms. Through a casement he could 
watch the dawn just breaking—a pale yellow light streaking 
the sky. He could hear the group and others exchange laugh. 
ing ‘‘ good-mornings,” as they separated and went up to their 
rooms. A breath laden with flower scents came in at a window, 
He seemed to be lying under a tree at Martres, with his hat 
over his eyes and Marjorie had just given him a repulse. An 
open piano stood near, and almost unconsciously he approached 
it and commenced touching the keys softly, playing minor 
chords. Suddenly there was the rustling of silken draperies be. 
side him, the softest touch on his shoulder, and, turning, he 
held in his arms some one who said to him in tender, well- 
remembered words: ‘“‘Be comforted, my very dearest, for my 
heart is all your own.” 


CHAPTER X, 


“‘T don’t think it’s fair!” grumbled Jack, leaning his back 
against a pillar of the piazza. 

‘“‘l’m not sure that you were consulted,” his brother re- 
marked. 

“But, Marjorie, it’s only a little whim, isn’t it?” asked Mrs, 
Fleming. 

‘‘Well, yes, auntie”’; she admitted, ‘‘and, of course, I shall 
do as you say. But I don’t care about Florida, just now; and 
I detest railway traveling when it can be avoided. Just think 
how we would escape all that fatigue and noise and dust go- 
ing by steamer; and how we should enjoy the moonlight nights 
at sea!” 

‘‘Then you shall go by sea,” declared Will. 

“And I am always so sea-sick!” cried Molly piteously, 
‘‘that I hate the very sight of a steamer!” 

“Then you shall go by rail,” said Mr. Biggins stoutly. 

‘“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Forest, much amused, ‘I see 
only one way to settle the matter. That is, a division of the 
party—half of us going by rail and half by water.” And this 
proposition, made in jest, was, after much discussion, adopted 
in earnest, Mrs. Fleming taking charge of the Florida party, 
and Mrs. Forest preferring the boat. 

In a few days the party separated, to meet next in New 
York; and half of them found themselves on the deck of the 
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good steamer Victor as it glided out from the levées. Philip 
Carhart, who was to have gone to Florida, had come to Mar- 
jorie at the last moment and asked in a sort of a repressed 
manner: 

“Will it annoy you if I also go by steamer?” 

“Why, no”’; she assured him; though, indeed, she would 
have preferred not. 

For how could Marjorie fail to believe in the truth of what 
he had told her, when she noticed, in spite of his calm manner, 
a settled, worn look which the last few days had brought upon 
his face. Severe headache was a readily-accepted excuse to 
the others for his change of route. 

“You are not looking as well as usual,” Mrs. Fleming told 
him, holding his hand at parting. ‘‘When we are together 
again in New York, I mean to nurse you up a little, if you 
will let me.” 

“Thank you,” he said, pressing the kind hand in return, 
“but I must make up in work for this spell of idleness.” She 
thought of him again on their car. ‘‘ Your brother,” she told 
Miss Carhart, “‘is not as I remember him in Martres. There is 
something gentler, less indifferent in his manner.” 

Out at sea the first days were passing in their usual placid, 
monotonous way, though they did not seem monotonous to 
Marjorie and Will. These were quite a jest to Mrs. Forest, 
for the pleasure they appeared to derive from every little hap- 
pening on shipboard, from the sunshiny days, and the moonlit 
sea at night. The lovers had too much good taste to make 
their secret evident to strangers; but to Philip there was a 
happiness showing in their mien which was a positive torture to 
him at times, and he wondered vaguely again and again at his 
own folly that, for the sake of being near her a little longer, 
he should have subjected himself to this incessant pain. 

“They will make a handsome couple,” said Mrs. Forest to 
him, smiling over at the pair, where they stood in the sun- 
shine, struggling with a refractory wrap, which the breeze 
threatened to turn inside out. He glanced at Marjorie’s grace- 
ful, lissome form in its dark blue suit, and Will’s blond head 
above her, and was silent. 

“You will be wooing some fair lady soon, yourself,” she 
continued, looking up at him kindly, for he had quite won her 
heart since they had been aboard by much attention. ‘ And 

VOL, LXXXIV,—29 
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you will make a bonny bridegroom, too”’; for indeed, she found 
his fine, dark eyes and stately figure much handsomer than 
Will’s. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he answered, for he had not heard 
one word. 

The ait felt singularly oppressive to him that afternoon as 
he walked the deck; and the sunset, which all the passengers 
were loudly admiring, looked to him lurid and threatening. 
“‘I am becoming morbid,” he told himseJf. ‘ Hard work will 
be the best cure for me.’’ Yet he felt an almost invincible re- 
pugnance to the mere thought of his profession, and his mind 
obstinately refused to dwell on the future. It was last summer 
—always last summer—in his dreams; and when he was near 
Marjorie, he dreaded to break out with: ‘‘When we were at 
the Roman villa”; or, “If we were floating on the Garonne 
by this moon!”’ And sometimes Etienne and ’Colette, or even 


the dead Serena seemed more real to him than the people 
moving about the vessel. 
After dinner that evening, when Marjorie and Mrs. Forest 
_had come up on the moonlit deck, he amazed Will by refusing 
to smoke, but he talked more brilliantly and amusingly than 


Marjorie had ever heard him. So extravagantly gay were his 
sallies, so whimsical his fancies, that, while they were all en- 
tertained and delighted, Mrs. Forest glanced at him once or 
twice, thinking of the Highland expression “fey” for the high 
spirits of a doomed man. 

“Ah, well, one must go in some time,’ 
ing when it was late. 

“Will you take my arm this once?” said Philip, stepping 
between her and Will, who passed on with Mrs. Forest. He 
did not go inside with the girl, but stopped on the deck near 
the door. 

“‘Tell me ‘ good-night,’ he said, taking first one hand and 
then both, while she looked at him in quick surprise. 

“‘Good-night, Judge Carhart,” she said gravely, releasing 
her hands and passing in. 

He walked up and down the deck, now deserted, and then 
Will came out again with his cigar. 

“How long you have been!” he called to him excitedly. 
‘Does it take all this while to make your good-night to the 
ovely sweetheart? Why, my boy, it is only£until to-morrow ; 


’ 


said Marjorie, ris- 
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and then you will have to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow. Lucky fellow!” 

“TI think you are feverish to-night,” said Will, looking se- 
riously at him. ‘‘ You ought to go to bed.” 

“Is it of any use to go to bed,” he cried, “when one never 
sleeps, and wide awake has strange, delusive, mocking dreams?” 
Then his excited manner seemed to leave him all in a moment, 
and a deep depression took its place. He walked to the end 
of the deck, and came back with the feeling which a man 
sometimes has that he must speak or die. 

“Will,” he said very low, “I think you know what ails 
me. Lochiel was truly warned; and I believe that it zs worse 
with me than with most men. It is a strange thing to tell 
yous but my very rare confidences have been made to you ; 
and habit is strong.” 

Will, reading his friend’s pale face in the silvery light about 
them, felt a stronger -rush of kindly feeling for him than he 
had before for many months. 

“You may believe me, Philip,” he said, laying a hand on 
his shoulder, “when I tell you that I am deeply sorry that 
my happiness should be gained through your loss.” 

‘‘T am sure of it,” said Philip quietly. ‘‘ But do not bother 
about me. It will pass, no doubt, as all things do pass. Later, 
when Will had gone in again, Philip still stood on the deck, lean- 
ing over the side, gazing absently at the broad, luminous track 
the moon made across the waters. “If a man should obey an 
insane impulse,” he thought, ‘and essay to walk over that shin- 
ing pathway to reach some far away, lovelier, more contented 
world, he would gain oblivion at least.” The vessel was hushed 
and still, save for the measured throb of the laboring engine. 
It almost seemed as if he were the only one awake on the 
boat. Through his troubled thinking he had been just con- 
scious of another ship in the distance, moving swiftly likewise, 
and coming towards them. He supposed, idly, that either ves- 
sel would move from its path to make way. And it seemed 
scarcely a moment before the other boat came rushing down 
upon them, and he had sprung from the side with a loud shout; 
and in an instant their vessel was filled with noise and scream- 
ing and confusion indescribable. He found himself at the door 
of the ladies’ stateroom and was battering upon it and implor- 
ing them for the love of God to come out at once. Will was 
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at his side almost immediately; and then the open door dis- 
closed the two women’s terrified faces; Will drew Marjorie swiftly 
on deck. ‘‘ Come,” said Philip to Mrs. Forest; and when they 
were among the panic-striken, rushing crowd outside, he felt 
all his coolness and nerve restored, and was even conscious of 
a singular elation. ‘“ Spring with her, Will,” he called. “They 
are lowering the life raft from the other steamer, and you have 
not an instant to lose!” 

Will gave an answering glance over his shoulder before 
disappearing with Marjorie; and then Philip, taking Mrs. 
Forest, followed him. Supporting her and swimming he man- 
aged to get some distance from the sinking vessel. He saw 
that Will and Marjorie had already been picked up by those 
on the life raft. He came close enough for one of the men 
leaning far over to draw Mrs. Forest aboard, and another held 
out a helping hand to him. Just then a faint cry fell on his 
ear, and he glanced back. It was a woman, for he saw her 
long hair trailing on the water in the moonlight. He turned 
at once and struck out in her direction. She had gone down, 
but rose again nearer the steamer. He swam on, and had just 
stretched out his arm to seize her, when some jagged, heavy 
piece of wood detached from the boat struck him with force 
in the temple; and at the same moment the vessel, which had 
fallen over on one side, now sank, making a vortex which drew 
down with it everything and every one immediately around. 

And when Will and Marjorie’s horrified eyes rested again 
on the vacant spot where the Victor had stood, the shining, 
moonlit waters had closed over Philip Carhart, and his long- 
cherished ambitions, and his late, reluctant love for another. 


(THE END.) 








THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


BY JOHN J. KEANE, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dubuque. 


Batted Bg N the present article it is my purpose to state, as 

© clearly and briefly as possjble, just what is meant 

by the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church. At 

the very outset I must be permitted to remark 

that it is in no spirit of controversy that I ap- 

bject. Controversy there has, indeed, been about 

it in plenty. When an institution stands prominent among the 

historical facts which have lasted the longest, and exerted the 

greatest influence on mankind, it is but natural that judgments 

should differ as to its character and its merits. My task is 

not to dispute, but merely to hold up the facts and let them 
speak for themselves. 

The Council of Trent summed up in a few words both the 
historical fact and the Catholic doctrine, when it defined that 
there exists in the Catholic Church “‘a Hierarchy, established 
by divine ordination, consisting of bishops, presbyters, and 
ministers.” In this definition three things are asserted: first, 
that there is a Hierarchy; second, that it is of divine institu- 
tion; third, that it consists of bishops, presbyters, and min- 
isters. 

Our first inquiry therefore is: What is meant by a Hierar- 
chy? The word is of Greek origin, has been in use among 
ecclesiastical writers for fifteen hundred years, and signifies 
primarily “the administration of sacred things,” and therefore, 
derivatively, ‘‘a rank or order of consecrated persons, in whom 
is vested authority in sacred matters.” It is of this body, and 
in their name, that St. Paul says, (I. Cor. iv. 1): “ Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispens- 
ers of the mysteries of God.” He is speaking of the apostolic 
priesthood, of whom he says, a little further on: “I think 
that God hath set forth us Apostles, the last, as it were men 
appointed to death; made a spectacle unto the world and 
angels and men.” 
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The Epistle to the. Hebrews is entirely devoted to showing 
that this priesthood of the New Law, founded by Christ in the 
persons of his Apostles, is the lawful successor of the priest- 
hood of the Old Law, founded by the Almighty in the person 
of Aaron. All their prerogatives are derived from him whom 
he terms: ‘“‘the high priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech; . . . the high priest of the good things to 
come; . . . the great high priest that hath passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” who said to them: “ As the 
Father hath sent me, I also send you.” Summarily reviewing 
the history of the Old Law and the divine predictions con- 
cerning it, St. Paul shows that Christ, the Messias, is the ful- 
filment of the priesthood of the Old Law, and the source of 
the priesthood of the New Law. 

The same may be said to be the central theme and pur- 
pose of the first three Gospels; namely, to show that Christ 
is the Messias promised by the Almighty through patriarchs 
and prophets; that as such he is, according to the expression 
of St. Paul, “the one mediator between God and men’”’; and 
that his mediatorship will be exercised “all days, even till the 
end of the world,” through the apostolic body whom he sent 
forth as the Father had sent him, and with whom he prom- 
ised to abide forever. Therefore it is that St. Paul says in 
their name: ‘‘ Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” This 
is the divinely established Hierarchy of the Christian Religion, 
defined by the Council of Trent. 

In the New Testament we also find the three orders of the 
Hierarchy, as enumerated by the Council. In the first place, 
as we read (in the sixth chapter of St. Luke: ‘“‘ Jesus called 
unto him his disciples; and he chose twelve of them, whom 
also he named Apostles.’”” The whole Gospel shows the special 
intimacy of his relation with the Apostles, and the special 
powers which he imparted to them, as the perpetual superin- 
tendents of his Church’s work in the whole world. Next St. 
Luke says, in his tenth chapter: ‘‘ And after these things the 
Lord appointed also other seventy-two; and he sent two and 
two before his face into every city and place whither he him- 
self was to come.” This has been in all ages recognized as 
the foundation of the order of presbyters or priests, who were 
to be the helpers of the Apostles in their world-wide task. 
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And finally St. Luke relates, in the sixth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the circumstances which led to the ordination 
of the deacons. Their name is simply the Greek for the Latin 
word ‘‘ministers” used by the Council. And no doubt has 
ever been entertained that this institution of the diaconate by 
the Apostles was, in virtue of authority, conferred by our 
Lord, and that this order, like that of the Apostles and the 
presbyters, must be held to be of divine institution. To these 
primary “‘ ministers” of the priesthood there were added, later 
on and by ecclesiastical authority, secondary ministers made 
necessary by the growth of the Church’s work; these are the 
subdeacons, and the four “minor orders’ of janitors, lectors, 
exorcists, and acolytes. 

In the New Testament, moreover, we see the beginnings of 
that transmission of the priesthood of the New Law which was 
to go on through all the Christian ages. Many of those who 
stand foremost in its pages were not ordained by Christ him- 
self, but by those whom Christ had ordained and had author- 
ized to ordain their successors. This is true of Matthias, of 
Mark and Luke, of Paul and Barnabas and Timothy and Titus 
and Clement, and of many others whose labors are related in 
the sacred volume. And these are commanded to choose 
others fit to be partners aad successors in the holy ministry, 
who in their turn shall transmit the same to other faithful 
men. And that this transmission of the sacred ministry, al- 
though effected by men, was not a merely human work, is de- 
clared by St. Paul when he so solemnly warns them, as we 
tread in the twentieth chapter of the Acts: ‘‘ Take heed to 
yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” King James’ translators, 
instead of using the word ‘‘bishops,” which is the usual Eng- 
lish rendering of the Greek word in the text, preferred to trans- 
late it into ‘‘ overseers,” which is the literal definition of the 
word ‘‘ bishops.” 

This leads us to the very important historical fact, indicated 
in this twentieth chapter of the Acts and in other passages of 
the New Testament, and clearly recognized in the history of 
the primitive Church, that the pastors, permanently established 
by the Apostles and their immediate successors in the princi- 
pal cities, were usually possessed of the apostolic power of or- 
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daining presbyters and deacons in their various localities; that 
is to say, that they were invested with the fullness of the 
priesthood of the New Law; in other words, that they were 
bishops. Thus it is manifested that the evolution of the Hier- 
archy was not an evolution upward, from the lower orders to 
to the higher, but, on the contrary, downward from the high- 
est or apostolic order to the lower orders of the presbyterate 
and diaconate. Since the order of the Hierarchy became es- 
tablished throughout the world, individuals have advanced from 
the ranks of the laity toward the priesthood by gradually as- 
cending steps. But while the divine institution was in the 
process of being established, the fullness of the priesthood came 
from above, from Christ and the Apostles, and then passed 
from those thus invested with it, down to those whom they 
found worthy to share in their ministry for God and for souls. 
While sharing to this extent in the apostolic office, these pio- 
neers of the Hierarchy were seldom or never called by the 
name of Apostles. Their ordinary title was that given them by 
St. Paul, ‘“‘episcopos,” bishops. And the sublime ideal indi- 
cated by that title is expressed by St. Peter, when he says in 
his first Epistle, ii. 25: ‘‘ Ye were as sheep going astray; but 
ye are now converted to the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.” . Thus Christ is pointed out as not only the founder of 
the Hierarchy and the source of its powers, but as the type 
and model of all bishops in the exercise of their holy min- 
istry. 

As in the course of time questions of doctrine or discipline 
arose, or disputes about rights and duties, these were naturally 
referred to the bishop who stood highest in that locality, 
whether by his personal qualities, or more frequently by the 
importance of his see. Thus some sees came to be regarded 
as Metropolitan, that is to say, Mother-Sees; and their bishops 
came to be Metropolitan Bishops, or Archbishops. Among all 
of these there were three that stood in unquestioned primacy. 
These were the two sees held successively by St. Peter, namely, 
Antioch and Rome, and the see founded by him for his dis- 
ciple Mark, Alexandria. These were designated the Patriarchal 
Sees. To these were added in course of time Jerusalem, be- 
cause it was the Holy City, and Constantinople, because it 
was the city of the eastern emperors. As time went on, this 
dignity was accorded to various other cities or regions, to 
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Babylon, to Cilicia, to Lisbon and Venice, to the East Indies 
and the West Indies, so that, according to the official record 
of the Catholic Hierarchy for 1905, there are at present eight 
Patriarchal Sees of the Latin Rite, and six of the Oriental 
Rite; several of them having been for centuries merely titles 
in the archives of the Church. 

Next in dignity stand the Metropolitan or Archiepiscopal 
Sees, which, according to the same authority, number 161 of 
the Latin Rite and 16 Oriental. Each of these is the centre 
of a group of suffragan or Episcopal Sees, numbering altogether 
651 of the Latin Rite and 52 of the Oriental Rite. Here in 
the United States, we have 14 Archiepiscopal Sees, and 78 
Episcopal Sees, two of which, however, have still only the 
inferior title of Vicariate Apostolic, North Carolina and Browns- 
ville, Texas. Among the Archiepiscopal Sees of the various 
nations it has been customary to honor the oldest with the 
title of the Primatial See, as, for instance, Armagh in Ireland; 
Arles and Lyons in France; and Baltimore in the United 
States. This is a badge of honor rather than of jurisdiction ; 
but it indicates where the jurisdiction would be placed, should 
the necessity arise. 

Very early in the history of the Church it became practi- 
cally manifest that a world-wide system of ecclesiastical au- 
thority demands a centre of unity and a supreme tribunal. 
Questions of such importance arose as to demand the investi- 
gation and decision of General Councils. For the convocation 
and direction of such Councils, and for the practical applica- 
tion of their decisions in the long intervals between them, there 
had to be an authority recognized by all. Until the ambition 
of Constantinople started the rivalry, which culminated in the 
Greek Schism, all were agreed that this central authority re- 
sided in the See of Rome. St. Augustine voiced the univer- 
sal conviction when he exclaimed: ‘“ Rome hath spoken; the 
question is ended.’”’ And the General Council of Chalcedon, 
in 451, expressed the faith of. the primitive Church when it 
decided: ‘Peter hath spoken by the mouth of Leo.” This 
was the reason of the universally acknowledged Primacy of 
the See of Rome, namely, that it was the See of Peter. 
And this prerogative was recognized in Peter and in his 
see, because of the special place assigned by our Lord to 
St. Peter among his Apostles, as the foundation Rock of the 
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Church; as the holder of the Keys of the Kingdom of God; 
as the one commanded to feed the lambs and the sheep of the 
whole flock of Christ. It is not necessary that I should enter 
into the polemics which, for the past few centuries, have raged 
around these passages of the New Testament. It suffices for 
my purpose that for fifteen centuries their meaning and their 
authority were never questioned, and that the practical conclu- 
sion as to the supreme place which Peter and his office and 
his see held in the Christian Church was combatted only by 
those whom the verdict of Christendom held as schismatics. 
To aid the successor of St. Peter in the exercise of his 
world-wide jurisdiction, as head of the Hierarchy and univer- 
sal arbitrator, he naturally chose as his first advisers the most 
distinguished and learned ecclesiastics in and around Rome, 
These came to be designated as the Cardinals of the Roman 
Curia. In the early centuries, the cardinalitial title was used 
in all parts of the Church, to indicate fixedness of tenure (from 
cardo, a hinge) in any ecclesiastical cffice. But, for the sake 
of clearness, it gradually came to be limited to the official ad- 
visers of the Pope. Their number has varied with the exi- 
gencies of the ages, and at present is limited to a total of 
70. These are chosen from among the most distinguished ec- 
clesiastics of the world, some because of the unquestioned pre- 
eminence of their Episcopal Sees, some because of their great 
abilities, irrespective of the ecclesiastical dignity they may 
hold. Nearly all of them are bishops, whether residental or 
titular; but in their character as Cardinals they receive their 
titles according to the three orders of the Hierarchy, so that 
six of them are called Cardinal Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, 
and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. Thus Cardinals Gibbons and 
Logue, although Archbishops and Primates, yet in the College 
of Cardinals rank only as Cardinal Priests. The College of 
Cardinals is meant to be the Senate of the Pope. Those of 
them whom duty permits to reside in Rome are daily occupied 
with the questions and appeals which continually come to the 
Holy See from every corner of the world. For this purpose, 
they are divided into several standing committees or congrega- 
tions, in each of which they are aided by a number of learned 
theologians and canonists. All their conclusions are referred 
to the Pope for final decision and promulgation. Periodically 
he brings them all together for the treatment of matters of 
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special importance and for the creation of Cardinals to succeed 
deceased members. Such meetings are called Consistories. Fi- 
nally, on the death of the Pope, they are summoned from all 
the nations to the assembly known as the Conclave, for the 
election of his successor; a ballot is taken every morning and 
evening, two-thirds of the votes being needed for a choice. 

Besides the attention thus perpetually given in Rome to the 
appeals, the problems, the necessities of all the dioceses and 
even all the parishes of the world, representatives of the Holy 
See are sent to reside in the capital or other central city of 
various nations, there to organize a preliminary court of appeal, 
in order that recourse to the supreme authority may be easier, 
more economical, and more expeditious for all. These repre- 
sentatives of the Holy Father are known as nuncios, apostolic 
delegates, or apostolic vicars, according to the dignity of their 
court. They are nearly all bishops or archbishops, not of resi- 
dential but of titular sees, that is to say, of ancient sees oblit- 
erated by Mohammedan invasion or similar historical catastro- 
phes, but whose titles are still retained for honorary appoint- 
ments. These titular bishoprics are also conferred on many 
of the ecclesiastics residing in Rome for the work of the car- 
dinalitial congregations, likewise on coadjutor bishops given 
as helpers to residential bishops, owing to their age or infirm- 
ity or the magnitude of their charge. The number of these 
merely titular bishoprics and archbishoprics is, according to the 
official authority already quoted, 395, the occupants of which 
are distinguished ecclesiastics throughout the world, who have 
risen to this distinction by their special services to religion. 

Under the superintendence of the episcopate, the second 
order of the Hierarchy, namely the presbyterate, are every- 
where hard at work for the best welfare of mankind. I have 
no means at hand of ascertaining their number in the whole 
Church; but an estimate of it can be formed from the fact 
that our fourteen archbishops and seventy-eight bishops in the 
United States have under their authority nearly fifteen thou- 
sand priests, busied in the parishes, colleges, and other reli- 
gious works of the entire country. No estimate need be made 
of the number of “‘ ministers,” that is deacons and clerics of 
lower degrees, because in recent ages these are almost entire- 
ly to be found in the ranks of students preparing for the 
priesthood. 
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Thus it is that the Hierarchy of the Christian Church has 
been built up, in all nations, from all races, amid the changing 
events of history, by the evolution of nineteen centuries, al. 
ways substantially the same, yet always adapting itself to the 
conditions and needs of. every age. Macaulay has exhausted 
his wondrous eloquence in picturing its greatness and its inde- 
structibility, with nothing among merely human institutions to 
compare with it in the past, and with nothing likely to com- 
pare with it in the future. Assailed by the powers of earth 
since its beginning, it has made good the declaration of Gama- 
liel which we read in the fifth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles: “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, you cannot overthrow 
it.” The Son of God established it, and promised its perpe- 
tuity for the two ends enunciated by St. Paul: ‘‘to rule the 
Church of God’; and to .be “dispensers of the mysteries of 
God.” The first end was necessary, because, as the great 
Apostle says: “all things are to be done decently and accord- 
ing to order.” The orderly establishment and administration 
of parishes, dioceses, provinces, and patriarchates, has consti- 
tuted the “ruling of the Church of God” of which St. Paul 
speaks. This has necessarily had a powerful influence toward 
the orderly administration of villages and towns and nations. 
Hence serious thinkers have always regarded the Hierarchy as 
the most potent influence in modern civilization. This accounts 
for the fact that its principal members have for centuries been 
entitled to seats in the parliaments of the nations. 

To superficial minds, this function of the Hierarchy in the 
government of Church and State seems its chief prerogative. 
But such an impression is entirely erroneous. The second end 
for which Christ established the Hierarchy, namely “the dis- 
pensation of the mysteries of God,” is by far the more impor- 
tant. To this end the Church’s government is simply a means. 
The forgetting of this great truth by some ecclesiastics of emi- 
nence and historic renown, has ever been a curse both to them 
and to the Church. Many a one of them has had reason to 
exclaim: “Would that I had served my God as I have served 
my King!” 

No matter what a man’s abilities or renown or worldly 
standing, as a member of the Hierarchy he is simply a priest 
of Jesus Christ, and as such a dispenser of the Savior’s truth 
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and grace to his fellow-men. Woe to him if he forget this or 
consider anything else as superior to this. Christ has declared: 
“T have come that mankind may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly.” He was not speaking of man’s physical 
life, or of the innumerable contrivances by which man sur- 
rounds that life with comfort, convenience, and splendor. He 
was speaking of the supernatural life of the soul, of which he, 
the God-Man, is the fountain-head, and which he desires to 
communicate to all with such abundance that he says of them: 
“They shall live by me.” This is done by communicating to 
them that ‘fullness of truth and fullness of. grace” of which 
St. John speaks in the beginning of his Gospel, “ of which full- 
ness,” he adds, “we all are to receive.” This is “the dispen- 
sation of the mysteries of God’”’ entrusted to the Christian 
priesthood, for the orderly and efficient communication of which 
the Hierarchy has been established by our Lord and endowed 
by him with perpetuity... When we see the Hierarchy in any 
country persecuted and impoverished, we sympathize with their 
sufferings; but we pray that, if such conditions have been oc- 
casioned by too close a blending of the temporal with the eter- 
nal in the career of that Hierarchy, the purifying fire of tribu- 
lation may now burn out. the earthly dross and make the ser- 
vants of Christ all the more efficient for the real end of their 
divine vocation. 

All along the ages, some have gone out of the Hierarchy, 
either through loss of faith or through loss of virtue; and 
some have been expelled from it for similar reasons. We 
mourn their defection with fraternal sorrow; but ‘‘ they went 
out from us because they were not of us.’”’ All the more hum- 
bly and circumspectly do we “consider our vocation,” and es- 
teem the sacredness of ‘‘the heavenly treasure which we carry 
in earthen vessels.” And full well do we know that, from the 
Vicar of Christ down to the humblest pastor of souls, the one 
object of our endeavors must be that the charity of Christ may 
be spread abroad among mankind, and that ‘“‘at the name of 
Jesus every knee may bow, and every tongue confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 





FOGAZZARO AND HIS TRILOGY. 


BY L. E. LAPHAM. 


IV. 


HE last part of the trilogy, // Santo, opens three 
years later in Bruges, where Jeanne Dessalle is 
living, in a little village on the Lac d’Amour, 
with her brother Carlino and her friend Noemi 
d’Arxel. Her incessant thought is Piero, and 

her constant desire to find out his whereabouts. Noemi’s sis- 
ter, Maria, married to Giovanni Silva, and living in the neigh- 
borhood of the monastery of Santa Scholastica at Subiaco, has 
been writing of a Don Clemente, a charming young Benedic- 
tine monk not long there, who Noemi thinks can be no other 
than Piero Maironi. Jeanne has no longer any peace at Bruges. 
She must find Piero at any cost. She flatters herself that, if 
he knew that she had been freed from her husband by death, 
he would leave his retirement and return to a love that now 
would be perfectly proper. So she persuades Noemi to go with 
her to Subiaco. 

On leaving Valsolda during the night after the burial of 
his wife, Elisa, Piero goes to the Benedictines at Subiaco. As 
he has no intention of becoming a monk, he lives at the hos- 
pice of Santa Scholastica as a simple gardener, under the name 
of Benedetto, and leads a life of prayer and severe penance, 
under the direction of the young monk mentioned above, an 
acquaintance of his former years. This Don Clemente is a 
disciple of the elderly Giovanni Silva, a layman living in re- 
tirement, “‘perhaps the most legitimate representative of pro- 
gressive Catholicism in Italy,” the author of Critical Studies 
on the Old and New Testament, and a book on the Foundations 
of the Catholic Theology of the Future. The gist of Silva’s 
“progressive” teaching is to be found in his remarks to a 
small circle of disciples gathered at his house on the very 
evening that Jeanne and Noemi arrive. He said: 
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There are a fewof us Catholics, in and out of Italy, both 
ecclesiastics and laymen, that desire a reform in the Church. 
Not by rebellion, but under the direction of legitimate author- 
ity. We desire reforms in the religious teaching, in the wor- 
ship, in the discipline of the clergy, and even in the supreme 
government of the Church. Hence we must create a public 
opinion that will induce the legitimate authority to bring 
about these reforms within twenty, thirty, or fifty years. 


The Abbé Marinier, not a disciple but an uninvited guest, 
thinks that no reform in the Church can be accomplished by 
a “Catholic Freemasonry.” The abbé has a fine sense of hu- 
mor that seasons all he has to say. 


You evidently think you can swim under water like wily 
fish and not be seen, and you don’t consider that the sharp 
eye of the Supreme Fisherman, or a Deputy Fisherman, 
watches your every move, and can finish you with one thrust 
of his spear. Now I should not advise the most delicate and 
savory fish to collect in schools. You understand what would 
happen if one of them were caught. The great Fisherman of 
Galilee put his little fishes into a pool, but the great Fisher- 
man of Rome friesthem. . . . There will be reforms some 
day, because ideas are stronger than men and make their 
way; but if you dress them up like soldiers and send them to 
the front in companies, you will expose them to a terrible 
fire that will stop their progress for a while. It’s individuals, 
Messias, that make science and religion progress. Is there 
a saint among you? Or do you know where to find one? 
Send him out ahead with a few fervent words, real charity, 
two or three little miracles, a few suggestions as to what to 
say, and your Messias will accomplish more than all the rest 
of you put together. 


Don Clemente replies that the saint is at hand. 


Let us be prophets, as it were, of this saint, of this Mes- 
sias; let us prepare his ways before him, that is, make every 
one feel the need of a renovation of all the clothes of our re- 
ligion, all that is not the very body of truth, even though this 
renovation be paintul to certain consciences. 


The keynote of the novel is struck in this meeting. The 
saint to whom Don Clemente refers is no other than Benedetto, 
alias Piero Maironi. And the germ of the gospel he is to 


‘ 
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a : 
preach is contained in the remarks of Giovanni Silva and Don 
Clemente just quoted. 

As Don Clemente and Benedetto leave Silva’s house after 
the meeting, Jeanne and Noemi arrive, and the old lovers re- 
cognize each other as they pass. The night that follows is one 
of tempest for both. Benedetto asks and obtains permission to 
spend it alone on the mountain, in prayer and penitential ex- 
ercises; Jeanne, impatient to go to the monastery the follow- 
ing morning, cannot find a moment of rest. 

After an heroic struggle with the ‘“‘spirits of darkness,” 
Benedetto is refreshed by a vision which confirms his mission. 


He sees himself at night kneeling in the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s between the obelisk and the facade of the immense 
temple, illuminated with the light of the moon. The Piazza 
is empty, the murmur of the Aniene suggests the sound of 
the fountains. From the door of the temple issues a group of 
men dressed in scarlet, violet, and black. They look threaten- 
ingly at him, and point towards the castle of Sant’ Angelo, 
as if to intimate that he must leave the sacred place. He 
rises boldly to face the enemy. Suddenly he hears at his 
back the roar of a multitude of people pouring into the Piazza 
from the adjacent streets. A great wave carries him forward 
and places him on the threshold of the temple, acclaiming 
him the reformer of the Church, the real vicar of Christ. He 
turns around as if toclaim authority over the world. At that 
moment the thought of Christ being tempted by Satan flashes 
through his mind. ‘‘Jesus, Jesus, Jesus! ’’ he exclaims, ‘‘I 
am not worthy to be tempted like you.’’ 


After the vision a‘ celestial calm takes possession of his soul, 
and he returns to the monastery filled with the joy of heaven. 

Meanwhile the abbot, advised by Don Clemente of the 
danger to which Benedetto is exposed by the presence of 
Jeanne, decides to send him to Jenne, not for a day as the 
former had suggested, but for good. However, he allows Don 
Clemente to give him the monastic habit if he will make 
promises similar to the religious vows taken by lay brothers. 
Pained at the action of the abbot, but still resigned, Bene- 
detto goes to make a farewell visit to the Sacro Speco. While 
there, absorbed in prayer, Jeanne enters and, kneeling down 
beside him, makes her presence known. By a sign he imposes 
silence; but afterwards in the Church he exacts a promise 
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from her that she will never attempt to see him again, and 
promises in return to summon her to him “at the appointed 
hour.” 

So Benedetto goes to Jenne, a small mountain village in 
the neighborhood, and there continues his life of prayer and 
penance. It is not long: before he begins to preach to the 
rough peasants around him, who look upon him as a saint, and 
ascribe miraculous powers to his prayers. The sick are brought 
to him and go away relieved. But his unorthodox preaching 
arouses suspicion; two priests are sent from Rome to watch 
him, recognize him as a follower of Silva, and declare him to 
be a heretical imposter. The abbot of Santa Scolastica at 
once sends Don Clemente to reclaim the habit confided to him. 
The death of a poor young man brought, when at the point 
of death, for him to cure, impairs his credit with the people, 
and renders his further stay at Jenne impossible. As he goes 
down the mountain, ‘‘ broken images from his vision flash 
through his mind. . . .- While the great voice of the 
Aniene roars from the depths louder and louder; Rome, Rome, 
Rome!”’. 

Rome he feels to be the real goal of his apostolate, and 
thither he goes after a short stay in the house of the Silvas. 
There is no change in his mode of life. He works as a simple 
gardener at the villa of Professor Mayda, just below San An- 
selmo, devoting himself to a life of prayer and to the care of 
the sick and abandoned. The common people of the Testaccio 
quarter venerate him as a saint; members of the Roman é/ite, 
“persons attracted by Christ, but repelled by Catholicism,” 
come of an evening to hear him tell them ‘what Catholicism 
really is, the vital, indestructible essence of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and the Auman character of its divers forms that render 
it repugnant to many forms, which may be changed, do change, : 
and will continue to change, by the evolution of the internal 
divine element acted upon by the external world, by science 
and the public conscience. 

A Benedictine of San Anselmo obtains him an audience - 
with the Pope, and he is taken at night by secret passages 
into the private room of his Holiness. This audience forms 
the climax of the story. The Pope receives the self-appointed 
apostle in the most fatherly manner, and listens patiently to his 


denunciations of the policy of the Church. Benedetto said: 
VOL, LXXXIV.—30 
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Holy Father, the Church is ill. Four evil spirits have en- 
tered its body to make war upon the Holy Spirit. Oneisa 
spirit of falsehood. Even the spirit of falsehood can trans- 
form itself into an angel ot light, and many pastors, many 
teachers in the Church, many good and pious people among 
the faithful, listen devoutly to the spirit of falsehood, and 
think they are listening to an angel. Christ has said: ‘‘I 
am the Truth,’’ and many in the Church, even among the 
good and pious, divide the truth in their hearts, have no re- 
gard for truth that is not what they consider religious, are 
afraid that truth will destroy truth, set God against God, pre- 
fer darkness to light, and teach men todothe same. They 
call thmeselves ‘‘the faithful,’’ and do not understand how 
mean and cowardly their faith is, how far from the spirit of 
the Apostle who would ‘‘ prove’’ all things. Idolaters of the 
letter, they try to force children’s food on adults, who find it 
nauseating ; they do not consider that God is infinite and im- 
mutable, and that man gains a larger idea of God and of all 
divine truth from century to century. They pervert the 
faith, and this causes corruption in the whole religious life ; 
because the Christian who forces himself to accept what they 
accept, and refuse what they refuse, thinks he has done his 
best to serve God, while he has done less than nothing; he 
needs to /ive his faith in the word of Christ, he needs to live 
‘* Thy will be done.’? Holy Father, few people know that re- 
ligion is not the intellectual acceptance of formulas of truth, 
but is rather action and life according to truth, and that for 
real faith more is required than negative, religious observ- 
ances and obedience to the ecclesiastical authority. I know 
some that recognize this, that do not divide the truth in their 
hearts, adore God the Truth, and are all on fire with a daunt- 
-less faith in Christ, in his Church, and in his Truth. I know 
such, Holy Father, and they are malignly persecuted, are de- 
nounced as heretics, are silenced ; and all through the spirit 
of falsehood, which for centuries has been generating a tradi- 
tion of deceit in the Church, so that those who serve this spirit 
think they are serving God, like the persecuters of the first 
Christians. . . . Many hearts both of priests and laymen 
belong to the Holy Spirit ; the spirit of falsehood has not been 
able to force an entrance, even as an angel of light. Say the 
word, Holy Father, do something to encourage these hearts 
devoted to the see of the Roman Pontiff. Honor before the 
Church some of these men, these priests, that are persecuted 
by the spirit of falsehood ; raise some one of them to the Epis- 
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copate, another to the Sacred College, and, Holy Father, 
warn theologians and biblical scholars, if necessary, to be 
prudent, because science can only advance by being prudent; 
but don’t let the Index or the Holy Office condemn for too 
great boldness men who are the ‘honor of the Church, who, 
with their minds full of truth and their hearts full of Christ, 
are fighting for the Catholic Faith. 


The second of the evil spirits that infest the Church is 
“the spirit of domination in the clergy,’’ Benedetto tells the 
Pope. The clergy are too desirous of directing the faithful in 
the matter of devotion, and, instead of urging their spiritual 
children to ‘‘communicate directly and normally with God, to 
ask his counsel and direction,” they have ‘ suppressed the an- 
cient Catholic liberty,” and have made ‘‘ obedience, even when 
not obligatory by law, the first of virtues.’”’ This spirit 


tends to carry religious authority outside the religious field. 
You know how it is in Italy, Holy Father; it is not for Italy 
alone I speak, but for the whole Catholic world. 

The spirit of domination will try to govern you, too. Do not 
yield to it, Holy Father. You are the ruler of the Church; 
do not allow others to rule you, do not let your power bea 
glove for other hands. 


‘The third evil spirit that corrupts the Church is the spirit 
of avarice. ‘‘The Vicar of Christ lives in the papal palace, as 
he lived in his episcopal residence, in the spirit of poverty, 
Many venerable pastors of the Church live in the like spirit; 
but the spirit of poverty is not sufficiently taught as Christ 
taught it.’ He urges the Pope to impose real poverty upon 
the clergy, as the Church has imposed chastity. Then, he 
says, the humblest priest will enjoy the respect of the people 
such as is not given to-day to the princes of the Church. 
Benedetto continued: 


The fourth evil spirit in the Church is the spirit of rigidity. 
This spirit, too, transforms itself into an angel of light. The 
clericals, your holiness, and all religious men that oppose 
progressive Catholicism, would, in the name of Moses, have 
crucified Christ in good faith. They idolize the past, and 
want to have everything in the Church stereotyped, even the 
traditional expressions of the papal speech, the big proces- 
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sional fans that your Holiness’ heart so abhors, and the stupid 
tradition that forbids a cardinal to walk out on foot, and 
would consider it scandalous if he should visit the poor in 
their houses. It is this spirit of rigidity which tries to pre- 
serve things impossible to keep alive, that brings down on us 
the derision of unbelievers; and this is a grave sin before 
God. 

Vicar of Christ, I pray you one thing more. I am a sinner, 
unworthy of being compared with the saints, but the spirit of 
God can speak even through the mouth of the lowest. Ifa 
woman could conjure the Pope to return to Rome, I conjure 
your Holiness to leave the Vatican. Come out, Holy Father; 
but for the first time, at least, go out on the work of your 
ministry. Lazarus is sick and is dying every day; go and 
visit Lazarus. Christ is calling for help in all the poor crea- 
tures that suffer. I saw from the Galleria delle Lapidi the 
lights of another Roman palace. If human suffering calls in 
the name of Christ, they will perhaps reply: ‘‘No’’; over 
there. But they will go. At the Vatican they reply: 
‘*Yes’’; but they do not go. What will Christ say, Holy 
Father, in that terrible hour? ‘These words of mine, if they 
were known to the world, would bring down upon me the de- 
nunciations of all who profess to be most devoted to the Vati- 
can. But, in spite of denunciations and condemnations, I 
shall cry out until I die: ‘‘ What will Christ say ? What will 
Christ say? I appeal to Him.’’ 


And what does the Holy Father say to all this? He re- 
plies: 

My son, some of these things the Lord has said to my heart 
long ago. You, God bless you, can settle things with God 
alone. I have to adapt myself to men whom God has placed 
about me, and govern with them in charity and prudence; 
and I have to adapt my counsels and commands to the differ- 
ent capacities and temperaments of so many millions of men. 
I am like a poor schoolmaster who out of seventy pupils has 
twenty poor, forty average,and only ten good ones. Hecan’t 
teach his school merely for the good pupils, and I can’t gov- 
ern the Church merely for you and those like you. Christ 
paid his tribute money to the State, and I would willingly 
pay my tribute of homage over there in that palace where you 
saw the lights, did I not fear to offend the sixty pupils. And 
so it would be, if I should take certain books off the Index, 
or elevate certain men that have not the best reputation for 
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orthodoxy, or go and visit the hospitals of Rome, if a sudden 
epidemic should break out. . . . And then I amold and 
tired ; the cardinals did not know whom they put here; I did 
not want to come. I feel, my son, that you have the right 
spirit, but the Lord cannot expect from me the things fhat 
you suggest, to which even a strong young pontiff would not 
be equal, 


Finally the Pope gives Benedetto his blessing, commends 
himself to his prayers, and dismisses him. 

Benedetto’s repeated visits to the Vatican have roused the 
suspicions of the Intransigents, and they begin all sorts of mach- 
inations to force the “saint” out of Rome. The ‘‘ powers that 
be” at the Vatican even descend to treat with the Italian 
Government, in order to move the “secular arm” to act. 
They offer to quash the appointment to the see of Turin of a 
certain ecclesiastic obnoxious to the Quirinal, on condition that 
the Government undertake to relieve them of this annoying 
reformer. 

The next scene is the most touching in the novel, and re- 
veals Fogazzaro’s power of pathos. We find Benedetto at the 
bedside of a wretched old man, a former monk who had left 
his order to get married, and was now dying in misery. His 
only friend is a hunch-backed old woman living in the same 
house, who had taken pity on him for Christ’s sake. Through 
her Benedetto hears of him; he brings him some fresh roses, 
and consoles him in the most tender manner. 


Benedetto bent over the sick man and began to talk caress- 
ingly to him. His gentle words flowed in varied notes of ten- 
derness, now cheerful, now mournful. At times the old man’s 
face would light up with joy; again he would break out in 
agonizing questions, only to be restored to peace at once by 
the soothing sound of that sweet voice. , 


While in the midst of these ministrations Benedetto is in- 
terrupted by an officer who comes to conduct him to the police 
station. He has only time to tell the old woman that the sick 
man is prepared to see a priest, and is hurried off in a car- 
riage, 

At the Questura he is told by the Commendatore that he 
has been accused of having illegally practised medicine at Vienna, 
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and of having poisoned a patient; that the only way he can 
escape his enemies who have made this accusation is to leave 
Rome at once, and even Italy if possible. Benedetto tells him 
that he will not leave Rome, that he is willing to take the con- 
sequences of any trial. He is then conducted into the presence 
of the Minister of the Interior, and is thus given an opportu- 
nity to read the Italian Government a sermon on reform as he 
had done the Church. Questioned as to his “ Reform,” Bene- 
detto tells the minister that, like Pilate, he is not prepared to 
receive the truth. 

“‘Oh,” exclaimed his interlocutor, ‘‘and why not?” Bene- 
detto replied : 


Because he who doth the works of darkness walketh in dark- 
ness and cannot see the light. You do the works of dark- 
ness. That is easy to understand. You are Minister of 
the Interior. I know you by reputation. You were not 
born to work darkness, and there has been much light in cer- 
tain of your works; but at this moment you are doing the 
works of darkness. I am here to-night because you have 
closed a bargain you dare not confess. You say you adore 
the truth. You ask a brother whether he possesses the truth, 
and you do not confess that you have betrayed him. 


The Minister of the Interior, enraged at these words, tells 
him to go. But Benedetto will not go till he has said his last 
word. He said: 


Your Excellency, not only am I about to leave this room, 
but also, as I think, soon to leave this world. I shall not see 
youagain. Listen to mefor the last time. You are not ready 
for the Truth now, but the Truth stands at your door, and 
the hour will come (and it will not be long, because you are 
advanced in life) when night will come over you, over your 
jurisdiction, your honors, your ambitions. Then you will 
hear the Truth call in the night. You may reply: ‘“‘ Be- 
gone’’; and it will never return again. You may reply: 
‘*Come in’’; and it will enter breathing sweetness all about. 
You do not now know how you will reply, nor do I, nor does any 
one in the world. But we prepare ourselves to make a good 
answer by good works. Whatever your errors may be, you 
have a religious spirit. You have much power in the world ; 
use it for good. You were born a Catholic, and say you are a 
Protestant. Perhaps you do not know Catholicism well 
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enough to understand that Protestantism is crumbling to ruin 
over a dead Christ, and that Catholicism is growing by the 
power of a /iving Christ. But I am speaking to the statesman, 
not certainly to ask him to protect the Catholic Church, 
which would be a misfortune, but to tell him that the State 
must be neither Catholic nor Protestant. However, it has no 
right to ignore God, and you dare to deny him in more than 
one of your so-called Higher Schools in the name of the 
liberty of science, which you confound with the liberty of 
thought and speech, because thought and speech are free to 
deny God. Such denial cannot be scientific, and you are 
called upon to teach science alone. You are very well-versed 
in the petty politics that makes you silence your conscience 
in order to gain a favor from the Vatican ; but you do not 
understand the higher politics of maintaining the authority of 
him who is the eternal principle of alljustice. . . . You 
imagine you believe in God, while in reality you are prophets 
and priests of false gods. You serve them like the idolatrous 
Hebrew princes, in high places in sight of all the people. 
You serve in high places the gods of all earthly lusts. 


Benedetto goes on in this strain to accuse the Government 
of systematic bribery and lying, and warns the minister, who 
thinks Benedetto’s God “ irrational,’’ of his colleagues who are 
“‘scorners of God.” These, and not the Socialists and Anar- 
chists, are the real enemies of the State. Turning towards the 
Under Secretary, he adds: 


As for you, you scorn One who is silent. Beware of his 
silence. 


With these words the “saint” leaves the palace, exhausted 
by the excitement of the interview. Jeanne, who is kept in- 
formed of his movements, has sent her carriage to take him to 
Villa Mayda, where he arrives half-dead. But here he’ is 
in hourly danger of being arrested, and Jeanne persuades one 
of the senators to give him a place of refuge in his own house. 
His hiding-place is soon discovered by his enemies, and the 
senator, who fears his political ambitions will be compromised 
by his friendship for Benedetto, refuses to harbor him any 
longer. So he is taken back to Villa Mayda in a hopeless 
condition, and at his request is given a wretched little room 
in the gardener’s house that he occupied before. He feels that 
the end is near, and prepares himself for the last sacraments 
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and for death. He blesses all his friends and the common peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, who come in crowds to say a last 
farewell to the “‘ saint” that had ministered among them. Don 
Clemente is summoned, and brings with him the beloved Bene- 
dictine habit. Noemi comes to say farewell, and is converted 
to the Catholic faith. Last of all comes Jeanne Dessalle, as 
he is sinking into his agony, and is no longer able to utter a 
word. By a sign he indicates that he wants his crucifix; she 
hands it to them. 


Piero placed it to his lips and looked at her steadily with 
his large eyes, now glassy in death. He made an effort to 
take the crucifix in both his hands, and to raise himself up 
towards her. His lips moved, but made no sound. Then 
Jeanne took Piero’s hand in her own, and kissed the crucifix 
passionately. His eyes closed, and his face lighted up with 
a smile. He was dead. 


The appointed hour had come, and Jeanne had found her 
faith again. 


7. 


Such, in brief, is the story that has caused so much stir in 
the religious world of Italy for the past twelvemonth. In our 
sketch we have included enough of the many passages de- 
voted to religious questions to justify our statement at the be- 
ginning that // Santo is a tract rather than a novel. It is not 
only an expression of Antonio Fogazzaro’s own views concern- 
ing the great problem of reconciling the Church with modern 
society and thought, but it is typical of a state of mind not 
at all uncommon among educated Catholics in Italy to-day. 
The Catholic mind is not unaffected by the violent fermenta- 
tion of ideas that is going on outside the Church, and many 
that are intellectually ungrounded in the foundations of re- 
ligious belief are being alienated from the faith by what they 
consider the irreconcilableness of the Church’s teaching with 
the findings of modern science. Doubtless one of the objects 
the author had in mind in the publication of // Santo was to 
convince such minds of the errors of their judgment; and how 
does he set about it? 

When some young men who find themselves in this predic- 
ament ask Benedetto’s advice, he replies by the following parable: 
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Thirsty pilgrims approach a famous spring. They find a 
pool of stagnant water, repugnant to the taste. The spring is 
at the bottom of the pool and they do not find it. They turn 
disappointed to a laborer working in a quarry nearby, and he 
offers them /iving water. They ask the name of the spring. 
‘It’s the same as in the pool,’’ he says, ‘‘it all comes from 

one and the same vein underground. Who digs, finds.’’ 
You are the thirsty pilgrims, I am the poor quarry man, the 
vein of living water hidden underground is Catholic Truth. 
The pool is not the Church; the Church is the whole field 
through which the living waters run. You turn to me by an 
unconscious instinct that the Church is not the Hierarchy 
alone, but that it is rather the aggregation of all the faithful. 


In other words, the Seekers of the Truth are to leave the 
filthy pool of the appointed teachers of the faithful, and con- 
sult some layman, who, in the pride of his intellect, pretends 
to have tapped a purer vein. Is not this the old heresy ot 
Luther in another dress? And are such arguments of a na- 
ture to reassure timid and doubting souls? Of course Bene- 
detto protests: 


I do not judge, I recognize and honor the authority of the 
Hierarchy; I only say that the Church is not the Hierarchy 
alone. 


This is a suggestio falsi, for the Church has never claimed 
to be the Hierarchy alone. She does claim, however, that the 
Hierarchy alone possesses the authority to /¢each the faithful 
revealed truth, an authority given to the Apostles and their 
successors, the Bishops of the Catholic Church, by Christ when 
he said: ‘Those that hear you, hear me.” It is this liberal- 
istic tendency to discredit the constituted authority of the 
Church in matters of faith, rather than the denial of any definite 
doctrine, that has brought down upon Fogazzaro’s novel the 
condemnation of the Index. Enough has been quoted to prove 
that such condemnation was not. unjustified. 

As for the four ‘‘ evil spirits”? that infect the Church, they 
are merely the ‘five wounds” of Rosmini reduced to four, 
and have been refuted time and again. By the imputation of 
the “spirit of falsehood living the Truth,” Fogazzaro accuses 
the Church of closing her eyes to the so-called conclusions of 
modern science. But is the accusation founded on fact? Has 
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the Church ever refused to accept the fiza/ conclusions of 
science? She is justly suspicious of the hypotheses and the- 
ories of the modern agnostic scientist, as long as they remain 
hypotheses and theories, but she has always shown herself open 
to conviction. To those who consider the Church and her his- 
tory only superficially, her intellectual conservatism appears 
uncompromising rigidity. But surely a man of Fogazzaro’s 
intelligence, brought up in the atmosphere and traditions of the 
very centre of Catholicism, ought to know better than to make 
such a charge. It would take us too far to attempt a dis- 
cussion of this momentous problem, but the question has re- 
ceived thorough treatment at the hands of Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
In his works, The Rigidity of Rome, Changing Dogma and 
Changeful Man, and Problems and Persons, to which the reader 
is referred, Mr. Ward shows how Rome, with, a ¢rwe conser- 
vatism, has resisted her two greatest foes, the Ultra-Conser- 
vatives, who would stereotype everything in the Church, and 
the Liberals, who would have nothing defined. In an ad- 
dress before the Catholic Truth Society on ‘The Conservative 
Genius of the Church,’’* he says: ‘The aggressive move- 
ments of the times she has opposed. To yield to them would 
have been to identify herself with partly false, partly one- 
sided and aggravated phases of thought, and lose her own au- 
thority and her own individual character. But each movement 
witnessed to a real advance of human thought, new truth amid 
new error, and to fresh developments of human activity. It 
supplied material for repairs within the Church, although it was 
unacceptable asa whole. . . . All the systems she opposed 
contained elements which were good and true. And from not 
one did she fail ultimately to assimilate something, in most 
cases a great deal, once their aggressive character had been 
broken by her resistance. ‘She broke them to pieces,’ writes 
Cardinal Newman, and then he significantly adds, ‘she divided 
the spoils.’ . . . To preserve a building we must resist 
those who would pull it down. But we must also repair it, 
replace what is worn out by what is new, and fit it to last in 
the varying conditions of life.” This thought may be a source 
of consolation to Signor Fogazzaro. “Within twenty, thirty, 
fifty years,” even some of his reform measures may be adopted. 


* Tablet, June 13, 1900. See also ‘‘ The Function of Intransigeance,’’ by the same au- 
thor. The New York Review, July-August, 1906. 
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As for the other “evil spirits,’ they are merely echoes of 
recriminations that have been brought against the priesthood 
from the beginning. That the spirits of avarice and domina- 
tion have possessed the souls of many men that have entered 
the sacred ministry without a real vocation is only too true; 
but that they have infected the body of the clergy will be be- 
lieved by nobody acquainted with the facts. Certainly, in Italy 
the underpaid priests have little opportunity to foster the sin 
of avarice. To impose a vow of poverty would not cure the 
evil. Already the “ rigidity ” of ecclesiastical etiquette has had 
to bend under the reforms of Pius the Tenth, and it is only 
a question of time when all the “worn-out forms” will be 
things of the past. But such changes cannot be brought about 
in a day. Your reformer is always so impatient ! 

As a novel, //. Santo is disappointing in the extreme. The 
plot is meagre and thin, especially as compared with the plots 
of the two preceding novels; nor do we understand how the 
story, as story, could hold the attention of any one not already 
interested in the character of Piero Maironi by a reading of 
Il Piccolo Mondo Moderno. The progress of the action is im- 
peded by the repeated religious discussions and preachments. 
It is claimed by some critics that the character of Piero is in- 
consistent. With this opinion we do not agree. On the con- 
trary, we find him most convincing. He is a true son of his 
parents, Franco and Luisa. He has inherited from his father 
all his emotional religious nature, his indecision of character, 
and his temperamental hesitation until forced to act by exter- 
nal circumstances; from his mother he has all his self-sufficient 
independence of authority, his perfect confidence in the deci- 
sions of his own mind, and the indomitable determination to 
accomplish his purpose. These conflicting elements Fogazzaro 
has reconciled in the character of his “saint” with rare psy- 
chological insight. 

As was to be expected from a literary artist of Fogazzaro’s 
attainments, // Santo abounds in passages of sustained beauty, 
charming descriptions of Italian scenery, and delicate touches 
in the portraiture, while the prevailing spirit is serious and 
even religious. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction, at a time when the 
pagan Carducci with his glorification of ‘‘Satan” on the one 
hand, and the brilliant D’Annunzio with his pornographic nov- 
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els on the other, are corrupting the minds and hearts of the 
Italian youth, that an author with so profound a knowledge 
of human nature and so charming a style as Fogazzaro is using 
his gifts to discuss the most serious problems of the spiritual 
life and the relations of Christianity to society. We cannot for 
an instant doubt the honest intentions of the author of // 
Santo in his desire to make the Church and modern thought 
better triends; our only regret is that he has been so unsuc- 
cessful. Certainly it is not by caricaturing those who stand be- 
fore the world as the representatives of the Catholic Faith that 
the modern malcontent can be reconciled, or the unbeliever at- 
tracted to the fold of Christ. In this age of general destruc- 
tion we need more constructive work, on modern lines, how- 
ever, like Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s Out of Due Time, a novel that 
covers pretty nearly the same ground as // Santo. 

Mr. Norris tells us in the Octopus that “the novel is, or 
ought to be, everything”; that “the novelist is our inspired 
teacher in matters theological, social, political, and perhaps sci- 
entific.” Certain it is that the novel is at the present time al- 
most the only form of literature that appeals to the average 
reader, and a novelist ought to think twice before he fathers 
and disseminates through the press views on the most serious 
subjects that tend to unsettle the minds of the unthinking and 
to arm the tongues of scoffers. ‘‘This is a serious thought for 
the conscientious novelist; the making of the spiritual life of 
England is in their hands,” says Conan Doyle. This is quite 
as true of other civilized countries as of England. Conscien- 
tious Fogazzaro certainly is; and we trust that his next novel 
will be a work of real constructive powers, such as he gave 
promise of in // Piccolo Mondo Antico. 








THE STATE OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


’ BY ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


MT is hardly possible to doubt any longer that we 

% are on the eve of significant changes in the re- 

ligious thought of England. While the Catholic 

Church has always lived on the lines that our 

Lord laid down, and has explicitly recognized 

them to consist, as regards her continuous life, of two princi- 

ples—namely the immutability of her doctrine and the develop- 

ment of its expression—other bodies that have seceded from 

her have no such safeguard against the inroads of criticism and 
historical discovery. : 

To take a single example, the Church of England in the 
sixteenth century, in drawing up her constitution, attempted to 
lay as her foundation the Scriptures as interpreted by the Primi- 
tive Fathers; the first four or five or six centuries, she im- 
plicitly declared, were necessary to the unfolding of Gospel truth, 
and since the close of that period she would admit no further 
light. Her homilies, in fact, state explicitly that ‘damnable 
idolatry’? was the atmosphere of all Christendom for a thousand 
years. By this confession to some extent, and by the course 
of events in any case, she was deprived of all further right to 
issue fresh definitions of old truth in answer to new attacks up-— 
on her faith. The old Anglican divines were never weary of 
enunciating this position and of appealing, not to the present 
and living consciousness of the Church, but to her ancient de- 
cisions, issued to meet ‘ancient and exploded heresies. The re- 
sult of this is seen at the present day in the numerous schools 
of thought that compete within her for the mastery. 

There is one such school, identical to a large extent with that 
of the Nonconformists who maximize the appeal to the Scripture 
and miminize the necessity for its interpretation by Primitive 
writers; and upon this party, as we shall presently see, there 
is a fiercely destructive influence at work. 

A second school, which we may call the “ Moderates,” still 
clings to the Anglican position of the sixteenth century, and 
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attempts to solve all questions by a repetition of old answers 
that have outgrown their use. These, more and more, are for- 
feiting the attention of a world that lives vividly in the present 
and finds its difficulties unmet by such a method of treatment. 

Thirdly, there is the advanced school of “ Ritualists,” evolved 
from the Tractarians though possessing little in common with 
them, except a passionate desire to be one with the Catholic 
world; and these, more and more, are endeavoring to assimi- 
late the Catholic doctrine of. development, with results that we 
shall see presently. 

And these three schools of thought are by no means ex- 
haustive, but all others, I think, are composed out of their 
elements. There are the ‘“‘ Biblical Latitudinarians,” as we 
may call them, who attempt to combine an appeal to the Scrip- 
tures with a complete freedom of modern interpretation, and 
these take one of their principles from the first, and one from 
the third school of which I have spoken; they will not admit 
the medizval writers, thereby destroying the essential truth of 
Development; neither will they admit the simple truth of the 
Scriptures as they stand, thereby forfeiting the clear positive- 
ness of the ‘‘ Evangelicals.’’ But, for purposes of discussion, I 
think the three schools which I have named cover the ground 
very tolerably, and that it is unnecessary to complicate matters 
by analyzing the numerous shades of thought which take their 
rise from these. 

Now there are two main influences very active in the world 
at present, which, while leaving the Catholic Church unscathed 
by reason of the two principles of her life of which I spoke 
just now—namely, Immutability of doctrine and Development 
of expression—are working havoc among these various schools; 
and the first of these is Biblical Criticism. 

It would be a remarkable fact, if it were not for the divine 
guidance of the Church, that so few de fide decisions have been 
made as regards the exact nature of Inspiration. Even recent 
authoritative pronouncements have left many questions still open 
to controversy. It is perfectly possible for Catholic theologians, 
for example, to discuss with complete freedom the various ele- 
ments out of which St. Matthew’s Gospel took its rise, and to 
write learned papers upon the exact original form of the Lord’s 
Prayer. For the Church recognizes now, as she has always 
done, that God employed human agents in the composition of 
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the Sacred’ Books, and that, although he himself could not 
be the author of error, he did not transfer his prerogative 
either to copyists or to private doctors, however eminent. 

But this air of quiet and reasonable confidence is completely 
alien to the Protestant ‘‘ Evangelical” mind. For him these 
books are not guaranteed or guarded by a divine Teacher, still 
less interpreted authoritatively by her; they are rather their 
own sponsors and their own interpreters. The ‘‘ Authorized 
Version” of the Scriptures is to the average uneducated ‘“ Evan- 
gelical’’ scarcely less written in its exact and present English 
form by the finger of God, scarcely less literally and obviously 
true than were the tables of stone on Sinai. The result, then, 
of biblical criticism is to render the faith of such persons an 
exceedingly precarious thing, for there is no divine Teacher in . 
whose hands they may leave the honor of God’s word, and 
whom they may trust to support them in their confidence while 
disabusing them of their superstitions concerning it. 

The ‘‘ Moderates” are affected, although to a less degree, 
by the influence of modern criticism, for to some extent they 
do believe in the “undivided’’ Church as the interpreter and 
guardian of Scripture; but, on the other hand, by just so 
much the more does the Doctrine of Development imperil their 
position. 

This doctrine, enunciated clearly by St. Paul when he com- 
pares the Church to the body of a child, declared by our 
Blessed Lord himself in his parable of the mustard seed, com- 
mented upon by St. Vincent of Lerins, and expanded by Car- 
dinal Newman in his famous book—this doctrine has more than 
ever been brought before the attention of the world by Dar- 
win’s researches in the last century. Whether or no a man 
may accept Darwin’s conclusions, it is impossible for him not 
to see that all Almighty God’s noblest works in creation are 
those that contain the principle of life, and that life, while un- 
changing in its essence, manifests itself in the gradual perfect-. 
ing of its outward form. If, then, Almighty God in the crea- 
tion of the Mystical Body of his Son has permitted that sacred 
organism to cease growing after the sixth century, or rather, 
at the worst, to ‘‘see corruption” for over one thousand years, 
he is acting in a way very hard to understand, and has with- 
drawn from our faith all those supports which the analogies of 
the rest of creation might have supplied. To the Catholic, of 
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course, he has done nothing of the sort, for the Catholic con- 
templating the Vatican decrees of 1870 finds no more difficulty 
in accepting them than his forefathers found in accepting the 
decrees of Nicza. There has been an orderly movement 
throughout, a gradual unfolding of the hidden deposit, im- 
planted in the consciousness of the Church at Pentecost, that, 
so far from being a stumbling-block to his faith, is rather a 
manifest evidence of her divine and immutable life. The de- 
crees of yesterday or to-morrow, when uttered by the infal- 
lible head of the Church, have exactly the same claim upon 
his faith as the pronouncements of Peter at the Council of 
Jerusalem. 

But further, not only does the moderate find himself landed 
in an uncomfortable theory, but even in practice he is not at 
his ease. A young man, let us say, approaches him with a 
difficulty that never even came within the wildest dreams of 
Arius or Pelagius; and the moderate theologian, rejecting as 
he does all authoritative pronouncements of the last thirteen 
hundred years, searches the Scriptures and the Primitive Fa- 
thers in vain for an answer. All that he can do at the best 
is to draw a deduction from these authorities utterly unsup- 
ported by anything but his own private learning; whereas a 
Catholic priest could show the young man chapter and verse 
after a ten minutes’ hunt. This does not, of course, prove 
that the Catholic priest is right, but at least it shows that the 
Catholic theory ‘‘ works,” while the “moderate” does not. 

Thirdly, there are the Ritualists; and these approximating 
as they do closely to the Catholic position, in their view both 
of the Scriptures as guarded and interpreted by the “ Church,” 
and of the Doctrine of Development, are very much more com- 
petent to withstand the assaults of criticism and the discoveries 
of the laws of growth. But, while they acknowledge these laws 
of life, and understand that an organism that does not develop 
cannot claim to be alive, the weak spot of their position is 
that they do not possess that other essential of life, namely 
a continuity and unity of consciousness. Or, to express it in 
mechanical terms, a centrifugal tendency can only be safe- 
guarded by an immovable centre. The Ritualists, that is to 
say, while acknowledging that the sweep of the Church’s range 
must ever whirl wider and wider, covering this ground and 
that which in primitive ages was outside her province, suffer 
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from this fatal and irremediable defect, that they have no im- 
movable central authority from which the whirling may be | 
controlled. They acknowledge neither Canterbury nor Rome 
as their fixed pivot; they have too much knowledge for the 
one and too little for the other; and the result is that their 
organization covers indeed a quantity of ground—they produce 
endless books, dogmatic, devotional, casuistical, critical, and 
historical—but it swings loosely here and there at random, and 
is at one time Tractarian and severe, at another Ultramontane 
and Belgian; at one time Roman, and another Sarum; there 
is neither rest nor security; they have no certain guides; Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Gore are both numbered among their prophets. 
Now I have treated of these three schools at length, partly 
because they are certainly the chief representatives of religious 
thought in England outside the Catholic Church, and partly 
because, in their failure to meet modern questions, we have an 
explanation of the attitude of the average Englishman towards 
religion at the present day. There is no doubt that that atti- 
tude is one of bewilderment, and this bewilderment shows it- 
self in various ways. The principal of these ways is Agnos- 
ticism. = 
It is a remarkable fact, I think, that the Englishman is still 
a very reverent person. There is very little hatred of religion ; 
a Catholic procession can go through the streets of almost any 
town without fear of insult. The bystanders will behave with 
decorum and will.even, when requested, generally remove their 
hats. But there is a pathetic and puzzled air in their faces. 
It seems to them all very nice and pleasant, but they honestly 
cannot understand the certitude of mind which causes the 
Catholic to behave in such a way. The Englishman of this 
class believes in God, and even, vaguely, supposes that the 
death of Jesus Christ has done good to the world; but beyond 
this he.is frankly Agnostic. He does not dream of guiding 
his life by precepts of self-sacrifice; he does not even trouble 
to comply with our Lord’s ceremonial institutions; and the 
reason of all this is, to a large extent, that he despairs of un- 
derstanding in what these demands.consist. The religious tem- 
per of Englishmen, while preserving in the country a general 
sense of good feeling towards Christianity, has issued also in 
acrimonious controversy, with the result that the laymen do 


not know what to believe. It is difficult to feel hardly towards 
VOL, LXXXIV.—31 
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this large class of persons; it is not their fault that the Voice 
of the divine Teacher does not reach their ears. 

Secondly, there is an increasing number of people who are 
not content with Agnosticism of this kind. The soul, natural- 
ly religious, becomes impatient of the empty wilderness, and 
we have, therefore, the phenomenon before us of well-inten- 
tioned, God-fearing persons following in despair any who calls 
louder than his fellows. The Salvation Army had their day 
some ten. years ago; they still win respect by their untiring 
patience and conscientiousness, but they are scarcely consid- 
ered, now that General Booth has taken to a motor car and 
become a free citizen of the City of London, to be much more 
than religiously-minded philanthropists. But their place is be- 
ing occupied by a very much more disagreeable and fantastic 
crew. It seems sometimes, when one considers the growth of 
“Christian Science,” and the Sunday-schools of the Spiritual- 
ists, and the thousand other queer sects that thrive in Eng- 
land, that almost any doctrine will win adherents if it is pro- 
claimed through brazen trumpets. Yet here again, the motive 
is so admirable. There is a sincere desire to get into touch 
with the supernatural world, and there is a growing despair at 
the contemplation of the failure of the National Church to an- 
nounce.any coherent or intelligible message—a failure which, 
in my opinion, as I have already pointed out, will become more 
and more evident as time goes by. 

Thirdly, there is a class of people which, in spite of what 
some authorities say, I believe to be negligible—I mean those 
who explicitly deny the existence of any supernatural world at 
all. Twenty years ago these were active and prosperous; then, 
owing in a large measure to the gallant response made by cer- 
tain prominent members of the Church of England, in Lon- 
don, at any rate, the movement was checked. Lately there 
has been a recrudescence of this set, due, a good deal, to the 
active dissemination of infidel literature; but, from the fact 
that the Rationalist Press is still in no sense able to sell its 
productions at a profit, as well as from a hundred other con- 
siderations, chief among which is that of the innate religious- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon race, those best qualified to judge 
declare that there is little danger of any real .anti-theistic 
success. 

There remains to be considered the progress of the Catho- 
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lic Church; for I do not propose to discuss the Nonconform- 
ists at any length. These are so completely incoherent, both 
in their message and in the announcement of the foundation 
on which they take their stand, that, although numerically 
strong and even, it may be, increasing, they are important only 
in the political world. More and more, in fact, they seem to 
to be arriving at the conclusion that Christianity is little else 
than a term for good citizenship; their leaders devote far more 
energy to electioneering, speech-making, and democratic efforts 
than to the proclamation of any supernatural message. With 
them, by a strange irony, considering their history, it seems 
that the ‘Kingdom of our Lord” is becoming the ‘‘ Kingdoms 
of this word.” Yet, so far as they are still conscious of any 
definite foundations of faith, they appear to divide their alle- 
giance between Bibliolatry on the one hand and undogmatic 
Latitudinarianism on the other. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the progress of the 
Catholic Church. Just at present the school of Ritualists, 
from which most converts have been drawn for the last fifty 
years, is so much occupied with the seriousness of their rela- 
tions with Parliament, that there is news of but few conver- 
sions among the clergy and the militant laity. On the other 
hand, among the educated classes not concerned with contro- 
versy, there is a steady stream flowing towards the Church. 
This includes both men and women of all ranks of society, who 
have sufficient independence of thought to listen to the Catho- 
lic message. Among the less educated there is certainly a 
movement, at any rate, towards a higher degree of toleration 
than ever before since the Reformation, but the comparative 
ineffectiveness of this, as well as the undoubted leakage among 
Catholics in the same order of society, is due almost entirely 
to the dearth of priests. The conversion of an uneducated man 
is a far longer and more laborious process than that of one 
with sufficient initiative and education to read and inquire for 
himself; and priests in the great towns, so far from having 
leisure for this evangelistic work, already have their hands full 
with purely pastoral duties towards their own people. In 
numbers it would seem that the Church is not increasing in 
proportion to the population, but, as regards the quality of her 
converts, there is every ground for encouragement; and qual- 
ity in the long run, it must be remembered, means quantity. 
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To sum all up then in a few words, it may be said that all 
positive systems of belief that have been in possession for the 
last two or three hundred years, other than that of the Catho- 
lic Church, are undergoing a process of disintegration at the 
hands of the two influences I have named, criticism and a 
knowledge of the laws of life. On the disorganized units thus 
left drifting, a number of further influences are at work—Ag- 
nosticism, what may be called Fancy Religions, and the Catho- 
lic Church. There is one further element at work which I 
have not discussed, since it is scarcely a system at all, I mean 
that kind of quack-mysticism or quietism which serves, for the 
most part, as the fabric on which Fancy seine eee ultimately 
trace their religious designs. 

The future undoubtedly lies in the hands of the Catholic 
authorities, who alone hold that which, even humanly consid- 
ered, has those elements which promise security. If, on the 
one hand, theologians will continue their work of formulating 
new methods of meeting new questions with ancient and divine 
truth—if, that is to say, they continue their work as those wise 
stewards of which our Lord spoke, bringing out from their 
treasures things new and old—and if, on the other hand, there 
is a sufficient supply of priests to carry these re-stated truths 
to those who need them, as well as to evangelize the masses 
with the simple message that is the essence of God’s revela- 
tion, there is little reason to doubt that in England, as well 
as in America, a great Catholic revival will. make itself felt, 
and that in a few years we shall less and less be looked upon 
as one sect among others, and be regarded rather as an organ 
of Christianity which, above all others, demands the attention 
of the religiously-minded, since it alone possesses those quali- 
fications which link it to the past as wel] as make it capable 
of grappling with the future. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I, 


CARAGH LAKE, 


WERTAIN travelers and artists have said that Car- 

agh Lake is even more beautiful than Killarney. 

But let that pass. It is enough to say that this 

lovely and tranquil evening in the late summer 

of 189—, when the sun had gone down behind 

yonder hill, and left all the sky crimson, and when the crim- 
son had faded into pink as reflected in the lake, and all the 
shadowed places were dark and tranquil mirrors of tree and 
shrub, the whole was a picture of peace, such as weary men 
long for in troubled dreams, and tire of so quickly when the 
dream becomes a reality. And the beauty was not marred, 
nay, it was emphasized by the dark blot of one shallow boat 
that just now lay very still and close to the shore. It had 
one occupant, a young nian—that is, if one of thirty can be 
still considered young in these hot days when the hair blanches 
so quickly, and the wrinkles around the mouth gather so si- 
lently; but he looked young, and the crimson glow from the 
clouds seemed to add something to his youthful and calm ap- 
pearance. His occupations, too, just now spoke of a stillness 
that seemed the external symbolism of his mind; for he was 
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watching in some unconscious way a salmon-rod that stretched 
itself out beyond the boat, and was mirrored in a long dark 
line on the water. He was, again unconsciously, smoking tiny 
cigarettes, which he rolled up between his fingers, lighted, and 
flung away in some mechanical manner; and he was, again 
unconsciously, reading from a tiny volume on his knees—a lit- 
tle book of three or four Russian dramas, the first of which 
was called Zhe Power of Darkness. The two first dreamy oc- 
cupations were comparatively harmless. The latter was peri- 
lous. For, certainly, of all dangerous amusements of the pres- 
ent day, that of reading is the most dangerous. If all the 
graduates who passed through Trinity College during the last 
fifty years had followed Bob Maxwell’s example, this Ireland 
of ours would long ago have been a Republic. For great 
power streams out from those iron gates that open on College 
Green, only it divides itself, just at its embouchure into the 
outer world, into three sections—that of those who read pro- 
fessionally their Anatomies or Law Digests, and pass into snug 
sinecures and become naturally and, therefore, stubbornly stren- 
uous supporters of the “things that are”; that of those who 


sweep through the world, sowing their wild oats everywhere, 
and then settle down into landed sinecures, and become stren- 
uous supporters of the “things that are”; and that of those 
who, unattached to land or profession, give themselves up to 
thinking and study. These are the dangerous class—the sup- 
porters of things as ‘‘they ought to be.” For if you leave 


‘cé 


college with the knowledge that a certain goddess was “ pul- 
chra adspectuque delectabilis”; or that a ram goes by the 
classical title of ‘‘ magister gregis”; or if you are a muscular 
Christian, what a profane modern writer would call a ‘“‘ flan- 
neled oaf’’; it makes not much difference in the economies of 
life. Or, if you know that England governs Ireland by “a 
whip and a sop,” and that if you bend beneath the former and 
swallow the latter, you may become a Bencher and a K.C.B.; 
this, too, makes little difference. But if you begin to read, 
first for amusement; then to be in “the swim of things, you 
know’”’; then to be hurried along the stream of modern thought 
and tendencies, and to become a dreamer of dawns and sun- 
sets, and vast vistas that open up an imaginary New Heaven 
and New Earth to the masses who groan under the weight of 
the ‘“‘things that are”; ah, then, you become dangerous and 
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possibly declassé, if you are not wise enough to keep the new 
wine from breaking through the skins of speech. 

To this dangerous class Bob Maxwell was dangerously ap- 
proximating. He had begun to be troubled, not about a wife, 
although that interesting subject did occupy a share of his 
thoughts; not about his health, although it was chiefly for 
health’s sake he.was down here in the Kerry mountains, camp- 
ing out under that white bell-tent that seems like a mere tiny 
convolvulus up there in that lovely valley where the fir trees 
are; but about, oh, shades of Trinity, his place in the universe, 
his work in this weird world, where he had only begun to 
wake up and find his existence. Now when a young man be- 
gins to ask the fatal question, what he has to do on this planet 
during the tiny span of life allotted to mortals, it is all up 
with him. For, either he pursues the question to its logical 
issue, and then he becomes an Ishmaelite to his class; or he 
sets it aside as an impertinence, and then he is haunted dur- 
ing his life with some awful consciousness of failure, some ever- 
gnawing remembrance that he was.called to the higher life, 
and preferred to grovel in the “‘sty of Epicurus.” 

Therefore, Bob Maxwell was troubled, and that little drama 
of Russian life did not smooth matters for him. It told of a 
peasantry sunk in all kinds of ignorance and superstition and 
vice; of millions on millions of human beings steeped to the lips 
in everything that could be physically and morally degrading ; 
of a dense, brutal type of humanity, through which there gleam 
possibilities of nobleness that might satisfy the aspirations of 
the most ambitious dreamer of a risen and exalted humanity. 
The dreadful and poignant remorse that seizes the chief actor 
in this powerful drama, this magnificent exculpation of others, 
and self-condemnation, reveal depths of conscience and feeling 
that are generally unassociated with a criminal of such magni- 
tude; and the author clearly wants to prove that, deep down 
beneath the stagnant and squalid surface of peasant life in Rus- 
sia, there are hidden springs of nobility, that only need a strong 
hand to spread abroad and sweeten all the land. 

‘*He knows it,” soliloquized Bob Maxwell, as he held the 
book open in his fingers there in the waning twilight. ‘‘ This 
man—Count, too, and nobleman—had the courage to go down 
into the depths, and see things for himself; and then the greater 
courage of telling his countrymen what he thought of them. 
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Yes, the grave clothes must be unloosed and the face cloth un- 
folded before a Christ can say: ‘ Arise and come forth!’” 

There was a sudden tug on.the rod that he had drawn be- 
neath his knees; and, in an instant, the instinct of sport ban- 
ished every other thought and sentiment. He tossed the book 
aside, and it fell into the water. He gave it one thought only: 
“What will Mabel think of her pretty book?’ and then he 
centred all his energies towards one supreme effort. 

“A big fellow,” he thought, as he allowed the line to reel 
out, whilst he kept a firm finger on the wheel, and held his 
rod deep down on a level with the lake. ‘‘It will take all my 
time and strength to land him.” 

For the boat now was being swiftly towed along the shore 
by the captive fish, which struggled gallantly for life, and tore 
along the water to get away from the invisible enemy. 

Bob Maxwell contrived to lift from his watch chain a small 
boatswain’s whistle, and to ring out its clear notes, whilst he 
held a strong hand on the rod. 

“If only I had some one now,” he thought, ‘‘ to pull back, 
I’d soon exhaust the fellow. Or, if he keeps backing into the 
shallows— ” 

A queer figure appeared on the lake shore. A Jong, lank 
body was crowned with a shock of red hair, that had never 
touched comb or brush. The red, hard flesh of the chest was 
clearly visible through the edges of the shirt that opened out 
into a V-like shape; and the bare legs were encased in a cor- 
duroy breeches, that was slit by the scissors of time, until it 
hung down in ribbons to the feet. ‘ 

“Hould hard, yer ’anner! Hould hard, Master Bob,” he 
gasped, as he ran along the lake shore, now stumbling over a 
boulder, now tripped up by a furze branch hidden in bracken, 
but wildly gesticulating and crying aloud in his excitement: 
“Hould hard, an’ you'll get him in the shalla water! Hould 
hard, yer’anner! Oh! he’s the divil of a fellow intirely! Pull, 
pull, yer ’anner! There!” 

“Have you the gaff, you fool?” gasped Bob Maxwell in 
return, as he tried to steady the boat and cal] in the line. The 
boy did not answer, but fled up the hill; and in an instant the 
strain on the line slackened, and Bob thought the salmon had 
_ escaped, when he felt the sudden swish almost beneath the 
boat, and the rod was nearly jerked from his hand, as the line 
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drew around after the fish, as it tore madly through the water. 
He had now to change his tactics, and by main strength keep 
the salmon from rushing into, deep water, as the boat swiftly 
slewed around under the strain. Again, the young man drew 
in the line slowly, and again let it go, as the salmon, maddened 
with pain and fright, rushed back to the shallows, until, after a 
long struggle, exhausted with pain and fatigue, it drew back 
slowly into the mud and shingle, and hid there panting with 
flapping fins and quivering tail. Once more Bob Maxwell drew 
out the whistle and sent peal after peal through the hills. He 
heard a far-off shout, and guessed it was the bare-legged boy 
who, regardless of his neck, was leaping down the steep decliv- 
ity. In a few minutes the boy was up to his knees in the 
water, wading towards the boat. Bob Maxwell held up a warn- 
ing hand, and drew his line right up to the top of the rod, 
where the fish hung limp and quivering. In a moment, the 
keen point of the gaff was in the salmon’s gills, and the boy, 
with savage delight held him, whilst his master loosed the hook. 
Then, with a wild shout that came back in savage echoes from 
the hills, he drew up the dying fish and flung gaff and salmon 
into the boat. 

“T’was a tight shave, d you!” said Maxwell. ‘‘ What 
did I tell you—never to take that gaff home? Didn’t I?” 

“You did, yer ’anner, but—” 

“There—no buts—you have the lie always ready to your 
lips. Here, jump in, and take the oars. That brute has almost 
pulled my arm out of its sockets.” 

The boy clambered over the side of the boat, and sat on. 
the thwarts, drawing the two oars through the rowlocks silent- 
ly, whilst his wet garments soon made a pool of water beneath 
his feet. 

“Well, by Jove!” said Maxwell, looking admiringly at the 
silver fish as he lay, gasping faintly through the gills, and at 
long intervals lashing feebly with his tail, ‘“‘he is a beauty. 
What will Queen Mab and the Major say? But you are all 
wet,” he suddenly cried, as he watched the red, wet knees of 
the boy, and the long streamers of the torn corduroy dripping 
into the bottom of the boat. 

The boy grinned, and almost blushed. He was unused to 
commiseration, and it rather disconcerted him. 

“Never mind,” said Maxwell, salving his own conscience, 
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as they neared the pier, “pull straight in, and I’ll hold her 
nose all right. There, that’s good! Ease her now. Back her 
a little.” 

He jumped lightly from the boat, and keeping his rod un- 
tackled, he bade the boy follow him with the salmon and gaff 
to the hotel. 

The lights were twinkling in the large drawing-room and 
dining-room of the hotel. It was the hollow, idle moment in 
hotel-life, when veranda and billiard-room and drawing-room 
are deserted; and men and women are vesting themselves for 
the great sacrificial act of the day. As Maxwell approached 
the house, however, he saw two figures lingering on the porch. 
Mabel Willoughby, his cousin, was one. She rose and came 
towards him. 

‘*Look here, Mab,” he cried with enthusiasm, “look at this 
fellow that I hooked. Come here, you sir! Lay down. the 
fish!” 

The boy approached and laid the dead fish on the flags. 

“Isn’t he a beauty? What will the Major say?” 

Mabel looked rather coldly on the salmon, and said, with 
a curious chill in her voice: 

“Where is Tolstoi?” 

“By Jove,” said Maxwell, crestfallen, “I never thought— 
this fellow tugged, and your book fell into the water. I'll 
fetch it the first thing in the morning.” 

“T’m_ sorry,” she replied, ‘‘the book belonged to Mr. 
Outram. It can hardly be replaced. Father is in the sitting- 
room.” 

And she turned away to her companion. 

Thoroughly chilled and dispirited, Maxwell took up the 
fish; and, after a few minutes’ deliberation, he passed through 
the hotel corridor and knocked at the Major’s door. 

“Come in!” said a gruff voice, and Maxwell entered. 

The Major was sunk deep in a soft armchair, one leg 
swathed in flannel resting on a pillow. He must have been 
sleeping, for he gave a sudden start as Maxwell entered the 
room. 

‘Look here, Major, look at this fellow!’ said the young 
man enthusiastically, expecting appreciation here. ‘* Mabel 
would not condescend to look at him.” 

The Major was writhing in sudden agony. The surprise 
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and the start had suddenly strained the swollen foot and it 
was now in raging pain. 

““Yee-es”; said the Major, ‘“‘put him down there! D 
you, Bob, why did you disturb me? Oh-h! Oh-h! Bloody 
wars! Oh-h! ’Tisa fine fellow! How did you hook him? Oh, 
bloody wars! Oh-h! Leave the room at once, d you, you 
numskull—you and your d fish. Don’t look that way, but 
leave the room,.or I'll strike you! Oh-h! Send me Mabel, 
and tell her to bring that liniment. quick. And take that 
d fish out of my sight. The fellow stinks. You never 
killed him. Go, and be d ! Oh, bloody wars!” 

Maxwell took up the unlucky fish silently, and went away. 

The gruff Major called after him. 

“Come back, you sir! Come back, Bob, I say! I didn’t 
mean it! You know, well—oh! Bloody wars! Go away, and 
be d to you!” 

“All right, sir!” said Bob, looking in. “It makes no 
matter. I'll call again, when you’re better. Good-night!”’ 

He passed into the veranda again. Mabel was still there. 

‘‘The Major wants you,” he said coldly, ‘‘he is in pain, 
and he bade you bring the liniment for his foot!” 

And without another word he passed out into the darken- 
ing night, and, followed by the boy, went up along the white 
dusky road that passed across the hill, beneath which was 
hidden the deep, ferny valley where his white tent was pegged 
in the midst of gorse and bracken. His lamps had been lighted 
by his faithful attendant Aleck, a shrewd Scotchman, remark- 
able for many things, but most of all for his habit of reticence. 
He was silent as a statue, nothing could disturb his equanim- 
ity; but when he spoke he threw out words that bit and 
stung; and he enjoyed so much the confidence of his master, 
that the latter never resented the freedom, although sometimes 
he said things that made Maxwell wince and rage in silence. 
The pretty bell-tent, now lighted up, looked bright and fresh 
as a nightflower down there in-the dewy valley; and Maxwell 
thought, as he clambered down the rough grass-path, that, 
compared with the grand hotel, down there near the lake, with 
all its artificiality, its stuffy bedrooms, carpeted corridors, 
heavy dinners, and stiff company, he had the best of it. 

“Here, Aleck,” he cried, as he gave the salmon to his 
servant, ‘‘I had luck this evening. Isn’t this a fine fellow?” 
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Aleck took the fish in silence. 

“We'll have salmon cutlets at least for a week!” said 
Maxwell. ‘Is tea ready?” 

The silent servitor pointed to the table in the tent. It 
was a pretty picture. The little round table, the spotless 
cloth, the white cup and saucer, the sliced beef and ham, the 
sprigs of fern here and there, the bright lamp, the camp-bed 
with its silk coverlet, the white canvas that swayed and undu- 
lated in the soft air, the flapping of the canvas beneath where 
the winds stole in, the creaking of the ropes, and the odor of 
a hundred country scents, of gorse and fern and wild flowers, 
and the cooler air that blew up from the lake, made the whole 
place a little fairy home of freshness and sweetness and de- 
light. 

Maxwell sat down to tea with a hearty relish. The air, the 
exercise, the early dinner, all combined to give him a healthy 
appetite, although now and again the remembrance of the chill 
reception he had got from Mabel, and the rough manner of 
her father, did recur with a certain poignancy and bitterness, 
against which he was not quite proof. 

It was not the first time that he had experienced the ca- 
priciousness and fickle temper of his cousin. Her astonishing 
beauty hardly compensated for her wilful and most unjust 
changes of temper and attitude towards him. She played with 
his feelings in a manner that would have revolted a stronger man. 
But Maxwell had all the weakness and long-suffering disposition 
of those who are made up of generous principles and instincts. 
Nobility of soul is very generally accompanied with the infirm- 
ity of will-power, because it is too generous to remember or 
resent. Hence a frantic resolution to emancipate himself from 
her slavery forever was dissipated by a look, a gesture, a half- 
spoken word—any of the hundred little artifices in which his 
cousin was such a proficient. But now, unknown to himself, 
he was working out his freedom. That strange sub-conscious- 
ness that operates silently beneath the consciousness that works 
through deliberation and judgment, was working outward to- 
wards a new line of thought, which would render him perfectly 
insensible. to his cousin and her coquetries. He was entering 
on a new realm—a kingdom where ideas, not the senses, had 
dominion; and where great thoughts, like wizards and enchant- 
resses, would woo him to heights perilous enough in themselves 
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and only to be trodden by firm feet, but far removed from the 

valleys or the plains where the voluptuary is content to rest. 
He bade Aleck remove the tea-things and refurnish the 

lamp; and he began to read, and read far into the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


What he read was this. That all the great work of the 
world had been done by those who, discontented with existing 
things, sought to break through the crust of custom and es- 
tablish a new order; that purely human institutions have an 
invincible tendency to decay, and the sooner that decay is 
pushed into dissolution the better for the hope and prospect 
of creating a fresh and more vital condition of things; that all 
the mighty men of the race were nonconformists, that is, they 
refused to accept the things that were, and pushed on to the 
things that ought to be. And that as in the moral order the 
ancient prophets of Judea protested against their own surround- 
ings and gave their lives in forfeit for that protest; and as 
they were succeeded by reformer after reformer, who perished 
on the gibbet for an idea; so in the order of science Aristotle 
was pushed aside by Bacon, Bacon by Kant, Newton by his 
many successors; and in the social order all the generations of 
economists, statesmen, and philanthropists seem to have left 
their ideas of human social happiness concentrated in the ter- 
trible struggle of Socialism to reconstruct the fabric of human 
lives and happiness, or in the efforts of some solitary dreamer 
like Tolstoi to get back from the standard fictions of civiliza- 
tion to some great primeval model on which human lives 
might be fashioned. This brought back the recollection of 
the lost book. 

‘‘Tolstoi,” cried Maxwell, lowering the flame of the lamp, 
a man of men, a living figure amongst clay puppets, a man with 
the courage of his convictions, who left behind him all the 
luxuries and comforts of his home and went down amongst the 
poor and became one of themselves, to study their lives and 
draw them up to higher models and larger issues. When 
shall we—?” anaes 

But that thought, suddenly interpreted to his reason by the 
very force of imagination, presented possibilities that made rea- 
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son shrink from even contemplating the experiment. There 
was something transcendental and poetical about a Russian no- 
bleman stripping himself of all his habits and traditions, and 
going down amongst the squalid Russian peasantry to study 
their lives, with the idea of transforming and raising them. But 
for an Irish landlord and gentleman, an M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, to Jeave his own ranks and go down amongst the 
Irish peasantry to study the economics of their wretched con- 
dition—why, that is unimaginable! And yet, why? 

The thought became so troublesome, and that Why? would 
repeat itself with such damnable iteration, that he took up the 
book again to distract himself. 

This is what he read: 


“If one not worn and wrinkled, sadly sage, 
But joyous.in the glory and the grace 
That mix with evils here, and free to choose 
Earth’s loveliest at his will: one even as I 
Who ache not, lack not, grieve not, save with griefs 
Which are not mine, except as I am man ;— 
If such a one, having so much to give, 
Gave all, laying it down for love of men, 
And thenceforth spent himself to search for truth, 


Surely, at last, far off, sometime, somewhere, 

The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 

The road would open for his painful feet, 

That should be done for which he lost the world. 

This will I do who have a realm to lose, 

Because I love my realm, because my heart 

Beats with each throb of all the hearts that ache, 

Known and unknown, these that are mine and those 

Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 

Saved by this sacrifice I offer now.” 
‘* All the same, and everywhere the same,” cried Maxwell. 
“That divine ideal of losing oneself to help on the common 
cause of humanity has been ever haunting the mind of man! 
There must be something in it, some echo of a far-off divine 
revelation, once articulately spoken by God to humanity, but 
stifled under the ‘drums and tramplings’ of the nations. What 
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if I, I, Bob Maxwell, landlord and gentleman, the affianced of 
Queen Mab, the envied of my own class, should be as Sid- 
dartha, as Tolstoi—should break all the traditions of my class 
and creed, and go down amongst the people to raise them up 
unto a new consecration of life?” 

The glory of the idea seemed to lift him above himself, un- 
til he began to think of all the sacrifices it involved, of all that 
it meant to himself and those dear to him. Then his heart 
sank. To go down among these wretched peasantry—ignorant, 
superstitious, sunk in all kinds of sordid surroundings—to wear 
rough clothes, eat plain food, sleep on rugged beds, bear winter 
cold and summer heat unprotected by suitable raiment—above 
all, to associate with the people, whom he had always been 
taught to regard as serfs and worse—no; it was clearly impos- - 
sible! These things were for heroes, and Bob Maxwell could 
not bring himself to believe that he was of heroic mold. Well, 
he would be at least compassionate and courteous in his con- 
duct in future. He thought with a pang of conscience, which 
he had never felt before, how he had treated that poor boy, 
who did his menial work at a merely nominal compensation. 
He remembered the oaths he flung at him, the vile names he 
called him, the contemptuous manner in which he always treated 
him; and the patience, the equanimity, the long suffering of 
the boy; and the wistful look in his face under a shower of 
contumely, as of a hunted beast that pleads with his eyes for 
some mercy. 

“I’m a brute,” said Bob Maxwell, springing up and rushing 
from the tent. ‘‘ Here, Aleck! Is Darby gone?” 

“An hour agone!” said Aleck, who was smoking outside 
the tent. 

“The poor devil was wet. He paddled through the lake 
for me. I wish I had given him a drop of whisky!” 

“T gied it,” said Aleck. 

“Did you?” said his master. ‘‘I’m very glad!” 

And Aleck was much surprised, but said nothing. 

“Time to turn in, Aleck!” said Maxwell, anxious to origi- 
nate some conversation as a distraction to his thoughts. 

‘‘Time enod!” said Aleck sententiously. 

“When does the moon arise?’’ asked Maxwell. 

“ Between eleven and twelve!” said his man. 

Maxwell returned to his tent and to his thoughts. He read 
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and reflected, reflected and read, until the dawn wind lifted 
the flap of his tent. Then he undressed, and slept on till the 
morning was far advanced, and the moon was but a cloudy 
radiance far down in the west. 

When he rose, a dainty breakfast of salmon cutlets, eggs, 
tea, and toast awaited him. There were no letters, no news. 
papers, and he thanked God for it. Darby Leary was sitting 
outside, near the ditch, his hands propped on his knees, and 
his head on his hands, thinking, dreaming in a kind of a half- 
conscious slumber. Maxwell looked at him for a moment; and 
then in a tone of voice that startled himself by its novelty, he 
said : 

“Darby!” 

Darby leaped up, as a dog at the voice of his master. 

“‘T dropped a book yesterday in the lake; and you must 
find it for me. - Would you recognize it?” 

“The thing you had wid you in de boat?” asked Darby. 

“Yes; I don’t mean the fishing-rod, you know!” 

Darby grinned acquiescence. 

“Well, run down to the hotel pier, loose the boat, and 
pull round to where we gaffed the salmon, and wait there for 
me. You should find the book somewhere along there!” 

Darby chuckled with delight at the idea. To be alone in 
the boat, even for an hour or two, was heaven. He ran down 
the mountain road, his bare feet throwing up little. clouds of 
dust as he went. 

Maxwell turned round, and asked Aleck the way to Darby’s 
cabin. 

“Ye canna help seein’ it,” said Aleck, “that is, if ye ken 
disteenguish it from the furze and bracken. First house to the 
left, whin ye crass the burn that runs doon to the loch!” 

And Maxwell, enjoying the lovely morning, the fresh pure 
‘air, the scents of the mountain herbs, and the superb views 
that broke around him at every turn in the mountain road, 
went forward, eager to know a little of these strange people, 
yet shuddering at the thought of coming into closer contact 
with them. ‘“‘If one could raise them,” he thought, “‘ but the 
cost, the cost!” 

He had no trouble in finding the wretched cabin; but if he 
had been told that it was a pig-sty, he would have readily 
believed it. Four mud-walls, about five or six feet high, 
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pierced by a window not quite a foot square, and a door so 
low one had to bend oneself double to enter, supported a ragged 
roof of thatch and thistles, broken here and there where long 
leaves Of grass grew, and held down by straw-ropes, or sugans, 
weighted with heavy stones. There was a pool of slimy, fetid 
water before the door, where four or five ducks cackled proud- 
ly; and from a neighboring recess, so like the habitation of 
men that it seemed but a cabin in miniature, came the low 
gruntings of a pig. All was poor, lowly, squalid—all but the 
merry little burn that crossed the road, sparkling gaily in the 
morning sunlight, and the sweet, clean, birds that perched every- 
where without soiling themselves, and sang their little songs of 
freedom and happiness. 

Maxwell looked at the place for a while, doubtful whether 
he would pursue his investigation further. The place was 
thoroughly uninviting; but the deeper the degradation, he re- 
flected, the higher the resurrection. He crossed the rough 
pathway ; and, bending low, he entered the cabin. A flock of 
chickens, that were feeding on broken potatoes on the rugged 
and muddy floor, protested loudly against the intrusion. An 
old woman rose up painfully from a low seat near the fire; and 
spreading out her check apron, she sought to drive away the 
fowls, whilst at the same time she curtsied deeply, and looked 
at the unexpected visitor with a pitiful face of surprise and 
alarm. 

Maxwell was astonished to see how perfectly clean and de- 
cent the old woman looked amidst such unpromising surround- 
ings. The check apron, which probably concealed a more or 
less ragged dress, the red shawl that was crossed on her breast, 
the. spotless cap that covered without concealing her gray hairs 
—all looked quite out of keeping with the dirty floor and the 
black and rotten thatch, although they quite suited the clear, 
healthy complexion of the old and feeble woman. She would 
have said “‘God save you!” to any ordinary visitor, and prof- 
fered a chair; but she felt that this was one of the “ ginthry,” 
and she awaited in silence his introduction. 

“Is Darby at home?” said Maxwell abruptly. 

“No, yer ’anner”; replied the old woman. “ He’s just gone 
down to the masther, God bless him!” 

‘“Why do you say, God bless him?” said Maxwell. ‘‘ Do 
you know him?” 

VOL, LXXXIV.—32 
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‘* Well, thin, indeed, yer ’anner, I don’t,” said the old wo- 
man. ‘‘I never set eyes on him a-yet. But sure, av I did, I’d 
go down on me two knees to ask God to bless him for what 
he’s doin’ for me poor little bhoy!” 

This outburst of gratitude was in such singular contrast to 
his own remorse of the preceding night, that Maxwell did not 
know what to think. He then determined to probe further to 
see how far it was genuine. 

“Oh, come now,” he said, “I know Darby has as hard a 
master as ever ground the faces of the poor. I heard him 
curse Darby, and call him all kinds of bad names!” 

‘*Wisha, I suppose you did, yer ’anner,” answered the poor 
woman. ‘‘Sure I mustn’t contradict you. But sure that’s a 
way the ginthry has wid ’em. I suppose they are brought up 
to it!” 

“And then,” continued Maxwell, “he has your son out, 
day and night, in wet and cold, in the river and in the lake 
up to his waist in water; and, from all I can hear, he hardly 
gives him enough in wages to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” 

‘*Wisha, thin, whoever was the busybody to tell yer ’anner 
that,” said the old woman, “would be betther imployed. 
What have poor people to do but work; and sure Darby isn’t 
made of salt that a shower of rain ’ud melt him!” 

“But then his master ought to pay him decently!” said 
Maxwell. ‘“‘He’s a rich man, and he can well afford to pay 
decent wages.” ; 

‘Maybe your ’anner is thinkin’ of imployin’ the poor bhoy 
yerself,” said the old woman. ‘“ But to tell ye the truth, I’m 
afraid Darby won’t lave the masther he has, av ye gev him 
double the wages—” 

‘You have a poor place here, my poor woman,” said Max- 
well, suddenly turning the conversation. He was touched in 
spite of himself. 

“°Tis poor, yer ’anner, but clane,” said the old woman, 
“I try to keep it as clane as I can; but I’m ould, and I 
haven’t the strinth I had.” 

“That roof will fall soon,’’ said Maxwell, watching the 
grimy timbers and rotten thatch that hung down in wisps from 
the ceiling. 

“‘*Twill hould this year,” said the old woman, “and maybe 
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we'll be able to get half a ton of straw with Darby’s wages 
agin the winther.” 

“Half a ton of straw!” said Maxwell. ‘How much would 
that cost ?” 

“Oh, a power an’ all of money!” said the old woman. 
“The farmers do be thrashin’ now, an’ we might be able to 
get it chaper than in the spring.” 

‘Would it cost five pounds?” asked Maxwell. 

The old woman nearly got a fit. 

“Five pounds? Five pounds? Yerra, no, to be sure, yer 
’anner, nor half, nor quarter. Five pounds! Yerra, ’tis a long 
time we’d be waitin’ before five pounds would come our way!” 

“Well, then, if Darby’s master is as good as you say he 
is, you shouldn’t want a roof or thatch over your heads very 
long!” 

“God is good, yer ’anner! God is good, an’ he said he 
would! We can wait a-bit longer, as we waited so long!” 

Maxwell would have liked to prolong the conversation. It 
was novel, and deeply interesting to him; but the day was 
wearing onward, and he had seen enough to give him material 
for another evening meditation. He was fully determined to 
see more of this strange people, although he could not make 
up his mind to live their lives. And then the thought would 
occur: But how am I to raise them, if I cannot get a footing 
amongst them? One needs a fulcrum to move the world, or 
to raise up any of its fallen. You cannot work from without. 
All the processes must be inward; and all moral development 
is on the same lines as physical development, from some great 
secret principle of strength and vitality. Is that principle want- 
ing in these people altogether; or has it been checked by ma- 
lignant influences? Yes, that is the problem. 


CHAPTER III. 


A TALISMAN. 


Darby Leary was the happy boy as he ran, or rather 
leaped down the dusty road that led from the hills to the 
lake-level. The prospect of being sole possessor of the boat, 
even for a couple of hours, of putting his red, bare, dusty feet 
on the thwarts, of leaning back and drawing the oars through 
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the yielding water, of hearing the zip! zip! of the waves 
around the prow, of resting in cool shades, and watching for 
the dark form of the salmon, lying still with quivering fins and 
watchful eyes—was so utterly delightful that he leaped up and 
down the hedges, snapped his fingers, flung stones at imagi- 
nary birds and rabbits, sang little snatches of old Irish songs, 
and gave himself to a very ecstasy of anticipated raptures. 
He soon came in sight of the pier; and there, yes, there was 
the little punt rocking gently on the water, and-tugging at the 
rope, as if she were a living, aquatic thing that was striving to 
get back to its elemental freedom. He had got into the boat, 
and was loosening with his strong, bony fingers the rope, when 
he was startled by a peremptory order: 

“Stop that, and come out, you sir, at once!” 

Darby looked around wonderingly, and saw sitting on a 
garden seat a gentleman, whom he recognized as one of the 
visitors at the hotel. The gentleman appeared to be engrossed 
in his pipe and book; and Darby, seeing no signs of hostility, 
interpreted this challenge as something addressed to some one 
else, just then invisible. He again proceeded to untie the 
knot, when the same gruff voice challenged him again: 

“Do you hear me, you sir? Drop that rope and come out 
of the boat!” 

This time there was no mistake. Darby dropped the rope, 
but thought he had a right to protest. 

“The masther tould we to pull de boat around the shore 
to the shallas,” he said. 

“The master?” said Outram. ‘‘ What master?’’ 

“‘Misther Maxall,” said Darby. ‘‘The gintleman that lives 
up in the tint, and brung the salmon here last night.” 

“Go tell your master,” said Outram, “that that boat is ho- 
tel property, and is at the service of the visitors. I want that 
boat for a lady.” © 

‘‘But the masther,” said Darby, now in a quandary between 
the two “gintlemen,” ‘‘tould me—” 

“TI tell you,” said Outram, waxing very angry, ‘‘to et that 
‘boat where it is, or I’ll break your head.” 

‘But the masther will be as mad as blazes,’”’ pleaded Dar- 
by in agony. ‘‘He wants to fish up somethin’ he lost yester- 
day in the lake—” 

“Come out at once, you dog,” said Outram, now stung 
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with vexation and pride, as he saw Mabel Willoughby, with 
her boat shawls on her arm, coming down the little avenue. 
‘‘Come out, or, by gad, I’ll pitch you into the water.” 

He had come over, and now stood on the little pier, over- 
looking the boat. Darby was still undecided. The prospect 
of a pleasant row across the lake, backed with his master’s 
orders, was too much even for his innate and habitual dread 
of the gentry. 

“What is the matter?” said Mabel, standing by Outram’s 
side. 

‘“‘This fellow and his ‘masther,’ as he calls him, want to 
monopolize the boat. It is the hotel property, as you know, 
and no one has any rights in it beyond another. Come, come, 
I’ll stand no more nonsense,” he cried to Darby, who was still 
undecided, and looked a picture of helplessness, as he drew the 
loosened rope through the iron ring on the pier. 

It was too much for Outram’s temper. He leaped in, al- 
most upsetting the punt; and, as the rocking of the boat 
threw Darby out of his centre, Outram shoved him roughly, 
and the boy fell headlong into the lake. 

Mabel gave a little shriek; but Darby swam like a dog, 
and very soon pulled himself, wet through and dripping, on to 
some sedges that lined the lake beyond the pier. Outram, 
without glancing at him, held the rope taut through the ring 
with his left hand, with his right he handed Mabel into the 
boat; and then, sitting down with some caution, lest the rock- 
ing should frighten his companion, he pulled the see with a 
few long, easy strokes, far into the lake. 

“Maybe I’ll be even with you some day,” said Darby, 
casting a look after the boat and its occupants that would 
have disturbed them, probably, if they could have interpreted 
it rightly. He then turned round and trotted home, his wet 
garments leaving little streams of water as he went along. 

Bob Maxwell, meanwhile, had gone down trom the widow’s 
cabin, past his tent, and was leisurely making his way through 
narrow and sinuous paths in the shrubs and heather to the 
edge of the lake. That brief interview with the old woman 
had again stirred up strange reflections in his mind. It was 
quite clear that here was a world of which hitherto he had 
been profoundly ignorant—a world where poverty reigned su- 
preme, and yet was but a gentle tyrant, for patience and 
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resignation under hard circumstances made easy a yoke that 
seemed to one, not inured to hardship, impossible to bear. And 
what a gulf between his condition and theirs! What a colos- 
sal sum five pounds seemed to the imagination of that poor 
woman—five pounds, that he had often flung away on a race, 
on a dog, and thought no further of it. And that five pounds, 
wrung from the sweat and labor of these toiling and patient 
poor! There was some abominable blunder here in the econ- 
omy of things; and though his education and training and 
tradition had hitherto led him to think lightly of such things, 
some deep chord, hidden from his own consciousness, was now 
stirred, and throbbed with new emotions of a generous and 
noble spirit. But Bob Maxwell was mercurial, like all such 
spirits; and his education was far from being complete. The 
great principles that alone can live amidst the stress and storm 
of passion and prejudice, had not yet taken root. Only the 
fair seeds had been lodged on the surface of his soul, which 
every wind might drive away and disperse. 

Hence, when he reached the lake, and saw no trace of his 
boat, he leaped into a sudden rage against Darby. 

“‘ D—— them!” he said, anathematizing Darby and his class, 
“fone can never trust them. They are all right to-day; and 
to-morrow— What can ail the fellow, I wonder? He had 
plenty of time to get down to the pier and pull the punt 
around. Probably he met a chum, and is now calmly smoking 
against the pier-wall.” 

He sat down on some —— bracken, drew out his 
cigarette-case, and smoked. This calmed his passion for the 
moment ; but he had hardly rolled and lighted a second cigar- 
ette, when the soft flash of oars woke him from a reverie; 
and looking around, he just caught the black nose of the punt 
rounding an angle of the lake, over which some willow trees 
were bending. The flutter of a lady’s veil made his heart beat 
quicker for a moment, as he thought Mabel had ordered Darby 
to take her with him. Then, another glance showed the long, 
lithe, muscular form of Outram, whose gray jacket and white 
flannels showed bright in the sunlight. Maxwell was on his 
feet in an instant; and in another moment he withdrew into 
the shelter of the copse. He did not care to be seen there by 
these two; nor did he care to observe them from his hiding- 
place. But some singular fascination held him there; and ‘ec 
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stood sheltered from observation, but rooted to the ground by 
the spell of their presence. 

Outram was leisurely drawing his oars through the placid 
water, each swing showing his powerful chest and muscles. 
His eyes were fixed on the face of his companion; and she, 
with face averted, was drawing her ungloved hand through the 
cool ripples made by the boat. To Maxwell the scene was 
maddening; and he made a hundred furious and frantic reso- 
lutions about his future. Then the oar struck something, and 
Mabel stretching out her hand drew from the lake the swollen, 
saturated volume he had dropped the evening before. He saw 
her hold it up in a gingerly way; then drop it into the boat, 
with a merry laugh that echoed over the waters. Outram 
raised the oars, and allowed the boat to drift; and in a few 
minutes they had passed from Maxwell’s sight. 

He would have given way to an outburst of unrestrained 
passion; but it was one of those occasions where reason comes 
to the rescue, and, brushing emotion aside, replaces it with a 
firm, desperate resolve. It was all over now between himself 
and his cousin.. This little episode revealed many things, or 
rather confirmed his belief in suspicions already harbored. 
And somehow his reading, his reflections, his experiences, had 
all the tendency to compel him to look away from this siren 
and all that an alliance with her promised of happiness and 
pride; and to gaze forward to more heroic paths of self-denial 
and endurance for himself, and the possibility of making a 
noble use of a life that might be cut short at any time. For 
it was under medical advice that Bob Maxwell had come down. 
to these primitive regions, and was now living an open-air and 
strictly temperate life. He had an inherited tendency to gout; 
and had already had two severe rheumatic attacks. And, al- 
though assured that there was no heart lesion, there was the 
predisposition to a disease, that could only be averted by exer- 
cise, temperance, and care. This narrow hold on life often 
leads men to think seriously of things, which in the full lusti- 
ness of unimpaired health they would probably ignore. The 
thought of a probably short life, and the possibility of making 
it a noble one, was every day impressing itself more deeply 
on the young man’s mind. He went slowly homewards. One 
tie to the old life, the life of convention and tradition, was 
rudely broken. w= 
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‘Did you see Darby, Aleck?” he asked his valet. 
“He gaed up yon hill an hour agone, dripping like a 
spoonge,” said Aleck. 

“He did not call here ?”’ said Maxwell. 

“Nae; I guess the laddie was nae presentable!” 

Maxwell was silent; and the shrewd Scotchman saw at a 
glance that something untoward had happened. 

‘Tak’ yer gun, and kill somethin’,” he said. 

And Maxwell obeyed him. 

He went up towards the mountains, trudging along in a 
kind of desperation. He broke from the main road into the 
' heather, pursued little footpaths worn by winter rains and the 
feet of the country folks, who came down from their cabins, 
Sunday after Sunday, to Mass in the valley. He was an eager 
sportsman, but somehow his usual enthysiasm was to-day ab- 
sent. Birds rose up around him, whistled in shrill alarm, and 
whirred away unharmed and unhurt. He had climbed steep 
hills, looked’ in an unconscious way down from their summits 
on lake and hotel, nestling far below; then turned again and 
climbed still greater heights, trying by the sheer force of 
physical exercise to drive away the fierce thoughts that were 
tormenting him. At last he startled a hare in her form, and 
mechanically he raised his gun. A rough voice behind him 
shouted: 

“Fire, yer ’anner, fire!” 

He pulled the two triggers simultaneously, and the ,animal 
rolled over as if dead. Darby sprang forward and took it up. 
Maxwell came over and looked at the pitiful appeal in the 
eyes of the dying animal. He was ashamed of himself. 

“It was an unsportsmanlike act,” he thought, and so it was. 

“Why did you shout, Darby?” he cried. ‘It is mean to 
shoot a hare.” 

“‘Yerra, what harrum is it, yer ’anner?” said Darby. ‘It 
will make grite soup intirely for the Scotchman.” 

“Take it home to your mother,” said Maxwell. Then, as 
if recollecting something, he said: 

“You didn’t take my orders this morning. I waited down 
near the lake for nearly an hour; and you never turned up 
with the punt.” 

“The gintleman wouldn’t lave me,” said Darby. 
‘‘What gintleman?” queried Maxwell. 
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“The big, long gintleman wid the sandy hair and whiskers,” 
said Darby. 

‘““Mr. Outram? What did he say?” asked Maxwell. 

‘‘Bejabs, it wasn’t what he said, but what he done,” re- 
plied Darby. 

‘““What did he do?” said Maxwell, interested beyond ap- 
pearance. 

“*Come out’, sez he,” replied Darby. ‘‘‘I won’t’, sez I. 
‘Come out,’ agin sez he. ‘I won't,’ sez I. Thin he jumped 
in and flung me into the wather, head foremost.” 

“ What?” cried Maxwell, “ flung you into the lake?” 

“Yes, bejabs”’; replied Darby. ‘Look at me. I’m not 
dhry a-yet!” 

Maxwell went over and felt the boy’s garments. They were 
still damp and clung close to his long, lank figure. 

‘Sit down,” said Maxwell, ‘‘and tell me how it all happened!” 

Darby sat down at 4 respectful distance from his master, 
and narrated in detail al] that had occurred from the first gruff 
order until he found himself in the lake. 

‘Why didn’t you pitch him out of the boat when he dared 
seize it?’’ said Maxwell when the boy had finished. 

“Yerra, is it me, yer ’anner?”’ said Darby, with a face of 
horror and incredulity, “is it me to tetch a gintleman?” 

“He tried to drown you!” said Maxwell. 

“But he’s a gintleman, an’ I’m only a poor bhoy,”’ said 
Darby. “Sure they’d hang me in Tralee gaol if I threw him 
in.” 

“It’s the scoundrel himself that should be hanged,” said 
Maxwell. ‘‘Come, the matter mustn’t rest here. You must 
come with me.” 

“Oh, for the love of God, yer ’anner,” pleaded Darby, 
“lave the matter alone.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Maxwell. ‘ You’ll have 
to come down this moment and swear information at the con- 
stabulary depot against that ruffian. I’ll have him arrested this 
evening, so help me God!” 

Darby was now thoroughly frightened. To approach the 
police office at all would have been a trial. To approach it to 
take an oath would be still more dreadful. To swear informa- 
tions against a gentleman would be the climax. Maxwell urged 
him, coaxed him, threatened him. He was anxious to drag the 
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matter before the public if he could. He had his own object 
in view. It was all in vain. Darby saw, with the shrewdness 
of his class, that not only would he not be listened to, but that 
he would forfeit any chance of being employed again by the 
visitors at the hotel. Whatever his own desire or promptings 
of revenge might be, this was not the time or place. At last 
Maxwell let him go. 

“You are a coward, Darby,” he said, ‘like all your class.” 

“I suppose I am, yer ’anner,” said Darby; ‘‘but poor peo- 
ple must keep themselves quite, where they’re makin’ a livin’.” 

“T suppose so,” said Maxwell, ‘but that scoundrel was a 
greater coward than you.” 

He went down to the hotel after dinner; and was shown 
into the Major’s room. The major was in an amiable mood. 

“‘Hallo! Bob, how are you? What did you catch to-day?” 

“You must ask Miss Willoughby and Mr. Outram that 
question,” he said. ‘‘They had the boat to-day.” 

““Ye-es”’; said the Major in a dubious kind of way. “I 
heard Mabel say she had a row on the lake with Outram. 
Why weren’t you with them?” 

“The punt has scarcely room for two,” said Maxwell. “I 
ran over the mountains with my gun. But I have just run 
down, sir, to say good-bye. I am off to Dublin to-morrow.” 

“No”; said the Major, quite alarmed. ‘ Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

‘‘Well, you see, the year is running late,” said Bob. ‘‘ My 
agent writes to say he cannot get in the September rents; the 
evenings are getting cold, and I don’t want to get back that 
rheumatism again.” 

The Major was silent. Bob was advancing too many rea- 
sons. He was proving too much. | 

“Well,” he said at length, ‘‘I shall be sorry. But we must 
all be clearing out soon. With these d tourists and car- 
petbaggers filling every seat at table, and grinning in at every 
window, the place is intolerable.” 

“Well, good-bye, sir,’’ said Maxwell, extending his hand. 

‘*Good-bye,” said the Major reluctantly. Then, when Max- 
well was-moving to the door, he cried out: 

“T say, Bob!” 

Maxwell came back. 

“You didn’t mind those hasty expressions of mine last 
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night? ’Tis all this d gout, you know. You’ll have it 
yet, so have pity on a poor sufferer. Say, you didn’t mind?” 

“Don’t speak about it, sir!’’ said Maxwell. “I forgot all 
about it before I had got to my tent. ’Twasn’t worth men- 
tioning.” 

“Thanks. You were always a good fellow. Good-bye! 
Of course you’ll see Mabel?” 

This time Maxwell did not reply. 

As he passed out there was a group on the veranda. It 
was quite dark. Outram, the centre of an admiring circle, was 
showing how a wonderful ring which he wore on his middle 
finger emitted waves of light, exactly like phosphorus, in the 
dark. He had got it, bought it, stole it, begged it, from a 
certain Brahmin in India. It was a kind of opal, dull during 
the day, like a cataract on a blind man’s eye. It was only in 
the dark it smoked and shone. 

“It is a talisman,” he heard Outram saying. ‘‘ Whoever 
wears it cannot die a violent death. I have seen it proved.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





























REINFORCEMENT OF THE BOND OF FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu. D. 


I, 


RECENT issue of a Catholic magazine contains 
a reference to “the undeniable leakage among 
educated Catholics” in reviewing a pamphlet on 
“Fortifying the Layman.” A late Catholic paper 
complains that “the touchstone of Catholicity is 
applied, and they (Catholics) are found wanting.” <A promi- 
nent priest, in a sermon a short time ago, complained that 
men, in very large numbers, systematically neglect Sunday 
Mass. One hears frequently the statement that many Catholics 
seem not to have a Catholic point of view. 

Are these conditions symptoms of a process of disintegra- 
tion from which Catholicity may be suffering? Do Catholics 
find themselves in the midst of a conflict between necessary 
and unavoidable facts of life and actual demands of Church 
loyalty ? If they do, there is some danger of attempt on their 
part to frame a practice of religion which will enable them to 
meet social conditions without seeming to surrender conscience. 
The spiritual vigor and loyalty of the individual Catholic must 
be protected. If conflict exist between the demands of his 
Church and demands of life, not he but his spiritual leaders 
should direct the struggle. Where modification of policy or 
discipline in the Church may be made without shock to Catho- 
lic feeling or sacrifice of vital and essential interests, concession 
to great social facts and forces may be advisable. When con- 
cession would mean surrender of principle or necessary policy, 
it is not to be thought of. At any rate, the problem is be- 
yond the competence of the individual; his spiritual leaders 
and not he should meet it. 

If a leader ask the improbable or the impossible from his 
followers, he weakens their allegiance. Nothing discourages 
more than the feeling that a demand cannot be met. It would 
be a hard blow to the power of the Church were her children 
to drift into the feeling that, in modern conditions of society, 
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she asks the impossible. It would be a paralyzing thing, were 
men to yield to such an impression, and then to undertake 
concessions which rob faith of its power and discipline and de- 
prive the Church of loyalty in its members. 

One can scarcely doubt that a problem exists. It may be 
timely to discuss the natural social reinforcements of the bond 
of faith, as in them is to be found protection against some of 
the conditions which we face. 

Social groups represent particular interests and sympathies 
in life. Individuals are always unequal to their own wants and 
possibilities. Hence, they are continually forming associations 
or entering them to seek what nature or interests or sympathy 
craves, but cannot unaided give. Groups thus become larger 
selves; group consciousness fills the members’ minds; group 
point of view controls their sympathies, and feelings of loyalty, 
devotion, and enthusiasm are developed. Social groups which 
represent vital human intérests gradually gain an ascendency in 
the individual’s life, until principles, character, and ambitions are 
largely under their control. 

The development of the group point of view is usually a 
slow process. One is born into groups, such as family, religion, 
state, race; one is led into others, such as party, trade, or bene- 
volent society; one is sometimes influenced by temperament, 
taste, or interest to enter others. In all cases, sympathy and 
feeling are of primary importance. It is true that social groups 
exist, and justify their authority by force of definite principles 
which they profess; that they devise institutions to work out 
their purposes, which are in harmony with the principles and 
with the temperament of members. While these appeal to mind 
and judgment, and underlie conviction and allegiance, it is 
nevertheless not to be forgotten that feelings are of highest 
importance to hold the group together, to give it power. The 
group becomes personified ; loyalty, attachment, approval, sym- 
pathy, association, discussion, and all such processes, are of 
highest value in building up the group and insuring power. As 
an individual represents intellect, feeling, sympathy, so the group 
that becomes a power in the lives of its members involves mind, 
feeling, sympathy, and loyalty. 

Events which keep the group purpose well in view; occa- 
sions which call the members together in great meetings; crises 
which threaten the integrity or interests of the group, are of 
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highest importance in developing its consciousness and in im- 
pressing members with a sense of its reality, power, and 
identity with them. A group is very real when members see 
and hear one thousand or ten thousand members giving ex- 
pression to mass consciousness, symbolizing group power, and 
acting in group interest. Literature which gives expression to 
the emotional features of group life, which presents great events 
or noble history to the reader, symbols of all kinds which re- 
present interests and memories or aims are of highest value in 
stimulating loyalty. Leadership which calls forth enthusiasm, 
stirs loyalty, and enlists sympathy, fosters group consciousness, 
and, in a way, represents the vitality of institutions. Antagon- 
ism clarifies always the sense of loyalty, and often wins back 
many in whom some subtle process had undermined allegiance. 
The laboring class without unions, symbols, conventions, leaders, 
opposition, could never hope to express or defend its philosophy. 
Socialism depends more on propaganda literature, catch phrases, 
and symbols than on argument. Federal and State elections, 
with all of their delirium, waste, confusion, and debate, are 
worth many times what they cost, because they make real, con- 
crete, personal, the fact of government and the citizens’ share in 
it. The cult of the flag is shrewd, for that symbol touches 
deep national feeling and fosters the sense of group unity, 
power, and interest. 

Social groups depend also on pride in their past. Great 
men, great events, noble deeds stimulate us highly. To be one 
in historical continuity with great and noble men arouses the 
sense of attachment to a group and helps to make its spirit 
strong. States recognize this when they insist so much on the 
study of national history; party leaders are conscious of it when 
their present day appeal to voters is based on reference to 
great heroes or statesmen who belonged to the party in the 
past. . 

One sees readily, then, that social groups depend on some- 
thing other than principle or conviction. Not conviction but 
feeling socializes. Men love their sentiments as much as their 
rights; they fight not so much for truth as for truth that they 
love. Mere teaching, mere appeal to intellect will not build up 
and sustain a great social group. Loyalty, sympathy, attach- 
ment, enthusiasm, consecration, trust, are vital, constituting the 
very essence of social cohesion. 
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The relation of these social and psychological processes to 
group life and power should not be overlooked. They are not 
so much matters of volition as of wisely ordered circumstance. 
They cannot, as a rule, be called forth unless care has been 
taken to foster them. Not all members ina group can reason; 
not all can analyze thought or rise above feeling. But all can 
love; capacity for sympathy and loyalty is universal; all can 
feel identity with a group, can trust it even blindly, and cling 
to it against every adverse pressure. 

Social groups represent particular interests in life. State, 
Church, Labor Union, Party represent but partial views of hu- 
man interests, fragmentary efforts to care for man. Each in 
its own sphere aims to form, direct, and win its members. If 
men belonged exclusively to one or another of these groups, 
the process of upbuilding group supremacy and point of view 
would be simple. If the groups, to which men in the course 
of life belong, were in harmony with one another, co-ordinated 
and subordinated in perfect form, the process would be simple. 
But, in fact, these great vital groups are now indifferent, again 
antagonistic to one another; sometimes in principle, again in 
emphasis, or administration, or method. As a result, men find 
many claims on mind, on sympathy, on loyalty which are 
mutually exclusive, with the result that every kind of compromise 
is attempted. The Catholic lives, we will say, in a business 
atmosphere in which the soul cannot thrive; on Sunday he hears 
teaching from the pulpit in which his quest ot wealth is con- 
demned; he spends his evenings reading literature which re- 
presents every point of view or none at all. He belongs to 
clubs which have still other atmospheres. The result is seen in 
a general endeavor to mark off sections of interest and atten- 
tion, leaving each group supreme on its day or in its field, 
and charged not to interfere beyond. Thus a Catholic is sup- 
posed to be not a Catholic, but a citizen, when he votes; a 
labor unionist is not a Catholic, he is merely a unionist when 
he strikes. We live in a time when everything is strain and 
confusion. Doubt or evasion is a matter of daily occurrence, 
and conscience, loyalty, ideals, have great difficulty in main- 
taining themselves. Even when group principles or institutions 
do not conflict, one may find conflict in spirit, administration, 
policy; in emphasis, view, or method; so that the impulse to 
force group claims back to a minimum, and leave a larger field 
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free, is daily growing stronger. The Catholic cannot look on 
the process with indifference, and the Church, as the institu- 
tional expression of Catholicity, must take account of the situa- 
tion in her efforts to build up and sustain Catholic spirit and 
point of view. 

Although in this country the several groups that represent 
our chief interests profess to let one another alone, in the na- 
ture of the case they cannot succeed. Business is tolerant of 
only such form of religion as allows its own point of view to re- 
main supreme; the labor union would antagonize any form of re- 
ligion which denied one of its fundamental principles; the State 
constitutes itself sole judge of the limits of its own jurisdic- 
tion, and while tolerant of religions and willing to protect them, 
imposes its views in some matters, regardless of what a given 
church would say. Individuals who share intensely the spirit 
of any of these groups, tend necessarily to modify allegiance 
to the others whenever conflict arises among them. 

An instinct in each great group leads it to expand. The 
Catholic Reform party in Europe, born of a religious inspira- 
tion, has a developed plan of organization of politics and indus- 
try. The German, English, Russian states establish, or attempt 
to control, churches within their confines. Socialism, primarily 
economic, tends to become politics and religion. Labor Unions 
endeavor to break party allegiance and direct the members in 
their voting. Fundamental social facts such as these may not 
be overlooked in the direction of any social group; least of all, 
in the work of developing and protecting the Catholic spirit 
and point of view among the faithful children of the Church. 
If we but hold in mind the confusing appeals made to the 
individual from many sides for assent, for sympathy, allegiance, 
for support of social groups unlike in purpose, contrary in spirit, 
and often antagonistic, some understanding results of reasons 
for taking care that the supreme spiritual interests of Catholics 
be protected in the circumstances which confront the Church 
to-day. 


II. 


It is not customary for Catholics to look on the Church as 
a social group, subjected to the action of social forces, modi- 
fied by social relations, and limited in natural powers, as are 
other groups which claim no divine sanction and serve no 
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supernatural and everlasting interest. That the Church as a 
society has a divine constitution; that its powers, teaching, 
sanctions are divinely guarded; that it has promise of endur- 
ance as well as experience of it; none of these facts suspend 
the action of natural laws of sympathy and interest, of the 
average up and down, flourish and decay here or there, of 
social groups. Nor do these divine characters exempt the 
leaders in the Church from employing such wisdom and re- 
sorting to such means as reason may suggest, to preserve the 
spirit, defend the aims of the group, to awaken loyalty, stimu- 
late zeal, and protect its point of view. 

The Church as a social group, rather the whole congrega- 
tion of all the faithful, appeals to our sense of loyalty and 
enlists our sympathies. There is not a human bond which 
serves to hold right-minded men together that has not its 
place and function in the cohesion, solidarity, and mutual ser- 
vice of this great group. Our principle is absolute and final that 
the Church is God’s messenger, that its constitution is divine, 
that its law-making power is divinely sanctioned, that in all 
that makes for spiritual welfare, Church integrity, and moral 
uplifting, we owe it supreme loyalty and support. Catholicity 
is a matter of intellect, but also of feeling; of sanctification, 
but also of sympathy; of teaching, but also of association; of 
grace, but also of group spirit and point of view. Loyalty to 
the group as a group, oneness with it, its interests, and zeal 
for its integrity; personal attachment for those who lead and 
teach, abiding trust in their wisdom and disinterested service, 
are all in and of the loyal Catholic spirit. Only they who realize 
this, and generously abandon reserve in surrender to it, find 
peace in the Church’s spirit, wisdom in her enactments, se- 
curity in her directions, and glory in her venerable past. 
States ask this much from citizens; in every active political 
campaign we see and hear appeals from leaders for just such 
loyalty, trust, and zeal; a labor union demands as much 
from its members. Shall the Church ask less, or thrive on 
less ? 

In view, then, of the need of loyalty to the spirit and point 
of view of a social group; in view of the complex social rela- 
tions that affect the growth of a group and the conflict in 


points of view to which we are every day subjected, it is of 
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interest to look into the situation by which the Catholic group 
as a group is confronted. 

Usually a group spirit is greatly fostered by mass meetings 
of great numbers who reinforce one another. Gatherings im- 
press individuals deeply with a sense of the reality, vitality, 
and power of the grdup, and instill the group consciousness 
into individual minds: extended social contact among members; 
active participation in group government; knowledge of group 
history and pride in it; a distinctive group literature actively 
read, are powerful factors in sustaining a social group, yet, on 
the whole, they play a lesser vé/e in the development of the 
Catholic group spirit in the United States than one would 
suppose. 

The individual Catholic has few opportunities to come into 
direct contact with great numbers of his fellow-believers, 
brought together under some common inspiration. Occasions 
are rare when one may stand in the presence of thousands, or 
among them, all feeling, thinking, acting under one great con- 
viction or purpose. The presence and influence of leaders, the 
fusing of wills and awakening of enthusiasm, the strengthening 
of the sense of the group’s reality, the contagion of loyalty, 
even when questions of policy or view may on the surface di- 
vide the group, all of these reach deeply into imagination and 
feeling, strengthen conviction, renew spirit, and clarify point 
of view to a marked degree. The local parish or diocese is, 
of course, actual, but these themselves do not have many oc- 
casions for energetic mass action. When they do, the result is 
seen. There is symbolism of power in numbers brought to- 
gether for action, but the routine of parish life, the rare occa- 
sions when the Catholics of a city or a diocese come together, 
permit us to Jose this important inspiration in our efforts to 
upbuild a group point of view. The regular meeting of Catho- 
lics for Sunday worship has, of course, its social value, but 
reference is now made to meetings where the numbers are ac- 
tive, aggressive, and at work on an interest felt as a social 
reality. 

This loss is sometimes overcome by antagonism from with- 
out. Attack on the Church, misunderstanding which provokes 
explanation, self-assertion, and advertence to group interests, 
have very great value in developing group spirit and loyalty. 
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Every social process, positive or negative, which provokes the 
assertion of the group point of view, and calls for defence of 
its interest, contributes to its vigor and establishes its spirit 
among the members. 

The social value of anniversaries, jubilees, commemorations; 
the importance of striking events in the group’s life and 
growth become at once apparent. Many were heard to remark 
on the occasion of the centenary of the Baltimore Cathedral 
that never before had they so felt the grandeur, power, and 
reality of the Church. Our occasional Congresses, such as 
those of Baltimore and Chicago, have value in the same way, 
but the rarity of such events reminds us of what, we lose in 
group inspiration by not having them more frequently. The 
meaning of these features of Catholic activity in Europe can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Association with fellow-members is another important factor 
in fostering group spirit and protecting the integrity of its 
point of view. Americans very generally associate independ- 
ently of religious views. Business, locality, like taste or cul- 
ture, similar pursuits or ambitions, are usually final in fixing 
our associations. Conditions in America make this largely a 
practical necessity. There is consequently a tendency to in- 
difference concerning a man’s religion. Men may do business 
with one another. for years, and never know one another’s 
religion. The interests and sympathies which men have in 
comthon monopolize conversation, attention, while religion and 
its particular interests silently recede from our social inter- 
course. Hence our own religion tends to become a matter of 
mere personal concern; it fails to be in any particular way a 
social concern, and we are thus deprived of another aid usu- 
ally of avail in building up a group spirit. Much in the way 
of understanding, increase in knowledge, strengthening of at- 
tachment to group institutions results when our religion be- 
comes a real human interest to us, when it forms the basis of 
discussion, of reading, and is intermingled with the real con- 
cerns of daily life. If social conversation, discussion, and lec- 
ture play their. 7é/e in keeping alive interest in our political 
institutions, in our business or art or literature, shall it be of 
no avail in strengthening the bond of faith among believers 
and increasing their attachment to the Church, which is the 
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guardian of what is dearest in life and supreme in value? If, 
therefore, association among members of a group has value 
for the development of its spirit, the extent to which Catholics 
fail to associate with one another—necessarily a varying quan- 
tity—measures the degree of loss of another usual factor in 
group development. 

Active share in the government of a group is another 
powerful stimulant of group consciousness and spirit. In the 
Church, however, the great mass of members have no voice in 
government, no intervention in Church policy, and no control of 
her authoritative institutions. As the constitution of Church 
authority has developed, this is, of course, to be expected, nor 
is there any specific reason why it should be otherwise. How- 
ever, among social groups, this share in government by mem- 
bers is of great importance. It is a right jealously guarded, 
if not always nobly or zealously exercised. Democracy con- 
sists largely in this; the vigor of a nation’s spirit depends on 
it. Campaign, election, discussion, party, vote, convention, 
meeting, all such activities which result from the individual’s 
share in government, foster, in a marked way, political con- 
sciousness. It is no shortsighted policy in a great school like 
Harvard that it permits its graduates to vote for overseers. 
This share by former students in government plays its part in 
fostering the spirit of loyalty among them when a hundred 
other actual interests claim their attention. 

Of course the Church is unlike any other group, since the 
teaching, governing, and sanctifying powers derive from a 
divine source and are independent of members. However, lay 
participation in Church: affairs, though at present uncalled-for 
in this country except in a minor degree, was not unknown in 
the past. Attention is directed to the point merely because 
the age is democratic and practically all great social groups 
depend on this-share in government to foster interest and loy- 
alty among their members. 

Knowledge of a group’s history, pride in its achievements, 
veneration for its traditions, admiration for its heroes and leaders, 
are powerful factors in developing group spirit and protecting its 
point of view. States carefully insist on the teaching of their 
history in schools; names of heroes of other days are constantly 
invoked; faces of men of fame are printed on our money ; pic- 
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tures adorn our walls, which represent great events, stirring 
crises, or noble achievements. And rightly, for the leaders of 
to-day know that hearts turn by instinct to the past no less than 
to the future for inspiration, pride, and zeal. Then the Church 
will not develop to the fullest until knowledge of its past and 
pride in it are widely shared. Great, indeed, are her claims to 
recognition, venerable is the authority which she exercises, noble 
her services in creating a social order, in disciplining unruly peo- 
ples to social obedience, in fostering industry and learning, 
But the story of it must be brought to her members; they 
must feel and know the inspiration in it all, if they would de- 
velop to the fullest the spirit that might endear to them these 
splendid achievements. And the more an indifferent or hostile 
world overlooks, misrepresents, or misreads that past, the great- 
er the reason for our knowing it and feeling inspiration from it. 
Surely we underrate the inspiration in the history of the 
Church. We find too little consecutive interest in it among the 
masses of Catholics; it is too seldom referred to in our pulpits; 
it is too little depended on outside of our seminaries and the 
more learned circles. Our schools, themselves great expressions 
of tenacity of purpose and far-looking wisdom, accomplish 
something it is true, but far from enough. The circumstances 
in which they labor compel them to yield to social pressure 
and make the youth practical rather than learned; the curri- 
culum is shaped to suit general needs, so that opportunity is 
usually lacking to do justice to the history of the Church, 
Hence the great figures in the Church’s past do not stand out 
in impressive prominence in the consciousness of the mass of 
Catholics. Saints are venerated, invoked, known possibly by 
name, but we need a personal bond, a sense of oneness with 
them, pride in their power, example, and work. St. Vincent 
de Paul or St. Louis ought to be as near to us, as much loved, 
as Washington or Jackson is by so many Americans. We 
tend to be separated too much from the past; it is not vital, 
real enough, and hence much group inspiration is lost to us. 
We find too, as a last social factor to be referred to, that 
in the Catholic family, very often, insufficient attention is paid 
to the home as the most important channel for the awakening 
of Catholic inspiration and transmitting of Catholic ideals and tra- 
ditions. On the whole, it appears that the integrity of the family 
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spirit is suffering. Industrial, social forces are reducing its power. 
Strong bonds that should hold family consciousness intact are 
relaxing, and the home is too often merely a place where blood 
relations stay when not at business or in society or visiting. 
The family spirit, sacred, powerful, chastening, with every dear- 
est memory of home united with manifestations of faith and 
love of Church, should be a powerful factor in awakening at- 
tachment to faith and fostering its spirit. Everthing seems to 
indicate, however, that the spiritual, religious, and moral power 
of homes is decreasing; that outside social influences, business, 
worldliness, companions, social pursuits and tastes other than 
domestic are disintegrating them. Catholicity loses one of its 
mainstays, in as far as this is true of Catholic homes. 


III. 


Turning from these social facts, which bear directly on the 
development of the group spirit among Catholics, we find that 
in the social atmosphere in which we live there are elements 
which may affect our point of view and lead us to misunder- 
stand the essential truths for which the Church stands. The 
lack of social confirmation of our group existence, lack of oc- 
casions when the vitality and power of the Church are im- 
pressed on us socially, poor development of our sense of soli- 
darity as Catholics, leave us exposed to such elements in the 
social atmosphere about us, as tend to harm our belief in the 
doctrine of the Church as a divinely constituted social body. 

We are surrounded by the belief and assertion that religion 
is a private matter between individual and Creator. The Church, 
or any church, as a divinely constituted society is not recog- 
nized. Insistence on the political dignity and self-assertion of 
the individual is close akin to similar insistence on religious in- 
dependence. We see and know and speak daily with hundreds 
who, believing in some way in Christ, believe in no divinely 
organized Church. Lacking frequent large social expressions of 
Our Own group consciousness, tending under pressure of all 
manner of worldly interests to confine our own religious sym- 
pathy, interest, and practice to the details of personal, indivi- 
dual sanctification, we miss the thousand beautiful expressions 
of the communion of saints in worship, liturgy, and devotion; 
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we live without much contact with whole group consciousness, 
and we are thus prepared to hear without much protest and 
meet without recoil, the general sentiment that religion is indi- 
vidual, that there is no organic Church, no corporate teach- 
ing agency instituted by Christ. As a doctrinal proposition, 
the Catholic will not accept such a view, but in the loss of 
sympathy with the works of the Church; in indifference to her 
policies, and in apathy toward many of her appeals, wé show 
at times that some influence has reduced the zeal and damp- 
ened the ardor with which a Catholic fully alive to his group 
spirit, and animated by its point of view, would second the 
interests of his Church. This view of the nature and function 
of the Church is central and vital in our whole system, while 
we live in an atmosphere which not only does not strengthen, 
but, on the contrary, tends to weaken belief in it. 

‘Closely related to that view, which is widespread in our 
age, is another to the. effect that religion is, after all, mainly 
ethical and not dogmatic. It is believed that men can unite 
on standards of conduct, can work to purify morals, and 
that this can be done quite apart from our forms of belief. 
Professor Lamprecht, who visited the United States recently, 
claimed that we are all Unitarians, professing many creeds in 
which we do not actually believe. Whatever the truth in his 
impression, it appears that the moral standards and conscious- 
ness of Americans at large tend to become distinct from creed 
or faith consciousness, and that, consequently, the morals of 
many are the morals of their social environment, and not of 
their faith. The receiver for a wrecked trust company recently 
suggested that financial corporations should not have directors 
of only one denomination; that all faiths should be represented 
and ‘‘a conservative infidel of business reputation might be a 
good man to have on the board.” A daily paper, commenting 
on it, remarks that business ability and character are more 
valuable than piety. It is not customary to judge a man’s re- 
ligion by his type of conduct. There is then a marked drift 
to develop a general ethical consciousness, a definite standard 
of morals and civic and social virtue, independently of men’s 
form of belief. As a result, less and less emphasis is laid on 
doctrine, while more and more is laid on conduct. Surrounded 
as we are by that atmosphere, while we can never overrate the 
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value, sacredness, and power of noble conduct and exalted char. 
acter, we may underrate the importance of truth as truth, of 
doctrine as doctrine. 

Thus the Catholic receives no reinforcement for his dis- 
tinctive beliefs from the larger social atmosphere in which he 
must live. In his mind, the Church is divinely commissioned, 
and his relation to God involves definite beliefs, definite form 
of worship, definite obedience to Church law, as well as purity 
of mind, elevation of character, and social service; from the 
larger world about him through example, conversation, news- 
paper, literature, lecttire, magazine, comes the teaching that no 
Church is divinely commissioned any more than all are; service 
of God is mainly service of man; it makes no difference what 
one believes if one but act rightly. These features of our 
social atmosphere are lamentable from our standpoint, yet it 
is more profitable to seek means of defence than to complain. 
In no country possibly has the Church fewer legal obstacles, 
nowhere else will she find a more respectful hearing; nowhere 
else are the faithful as a body more loyal, more self-sacrificing, 
quicker to respond to a moral or spiritual appeal; more out- 
spoken in defence of faith and Church. The integrity of the 
allegiance of American Catholics to their faith; their docility, 
faithfulness in worship, in devotion to the Holy See, is, to the 
highest degree, remarkable. And this in spite of the difficul- 
ties under which they live and the limitations to which they 
are subject. 

But the new social forces at work on the younger genera- 
tion, the wholly changed character of life and action, the dis- 
solution of spirit and influence of small groups and local life, 
raise new questions day by day. In earlier days, religious 
bodies were more markedly individualized; group conscious- 
ness was more pronounced, the influence of group aim and 
spirit on the individual was greater, the religious element in 
life was stronger. Possibly, in those days, group conscious- 
ness was stronger in the Church, and menaces to integrity of 
faith were fewer. It is scarcely to be expected that the 
younger generations, now born into new times and influenced 
by other and powerful spirits, will preserve faith undimmed, 
loyalty undoubting, and devotion unfaltering, unless these so- 
cial influences be recognized and met. 
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We clothe ourselves to suit our climates Shall not the 
Church clothe her children to be protected in the new atmos- 
phere in which they are to live? The tremendous efforts made 
to develop a whole educational system are a thousand times 
justified by the conditions that confront us. If social condi- 
tions prevent natural processes from strengthening our group 
spirit as already described ; if the atmosphere in which we live 
contain elements that not only do not reinforce, but even 
threaten our own fundamental beliefs, if the necessities of daily 
life and culture bring us necessarily into close relation with 
other points of view,,and give us interests in common with 
those who differ fundamentally in this supreme aspect of life, 
it would seem that we ought to exhaust every effort to draw 
from all sources of group strength in forming the young. The 
inspiration that has hardened patriots to suffering and death, 
is latent in the millions who profess one faith with us; the 
opportunity that has stirred noblest philanthropy and conse- 
cration is at our feet within our own group, waiting for us to 
grasp it. The zeal that has honored great causes throughout 
history, is hidden somewhere and needs but a touch to awaken 
it, among those who, in the fellowship of reverent faith, sur- 
round the earth. The social resources on which the Church 
may draw are limitless; the strength and purpose that might 
be awakened are without measure. 

Our school system, noble by countless sacrifices, honorable 
in unquestioned achievement, splendid in opportunity, and abun- 
dant in promise, is one great means to work toward that de- 
velopment; societies, organizations for spiritual and philanthro- 
pic purposes, an active press, a growing literature, are mighty 
agents. The country gives the Church a fair field. Conditions 
and social atmosphere invite ripest wisdom and unremitting toil, 
for the great duty of any generation in the Church is to hand 
down faith undiminished and to form those who follow, to meet 
the circumstances in which they must live. , Faith, in the indivi- 
dual is a divine gift, obeying a speci ral providence: of God; 
the Church is a divine institution; but natural mental and “nis 
processes affect the Catholic in natura: ways, Th crough asso- 
ciation, in harmony, understanding, and co- -operation, with 
fellow-believers, he strengthens the social reinforcements of his 
faith, increases concretely the authority of the Church, by stimu- 
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lating his sense of loyalty, by becoming conscious of the vital- 
ity, power, and devotion in the mass of believers of which he 
is part; and he shapes his sympathies, emotions, habits, asso- 
ciations, more and more around his faith to support and cor- 
roborate it. If, with the old saying ‘‘ The fig tree, looking up- 
on the fig tree, groweth,” the Catholic looking upon the thou- 
sands of his fellow-believers cannot fail of inspiration and loy- 
alty. In this day of complex socializing, when more and more 
our thinking is the thinking that surrounds us, our feeling is 
the feeling with which we are in daily contact, our aims are 
largely the aims which social admirations and current valuations 
set up, the group consciousness of the ‘Church should be ac- 
tive. The Church is the Congregation of all the faithful, not 
merely the teaching authority. We should then be in touch 
normally with that body; one in sympathy with it, reinforced 
by association, and stimulated by it. 

This much is necessary for any social group which would, 
in this day, preserve its power and individuality. It is the 
more to be desired in the case of the Church whose purpose 
is less concrete than others. Symbolizing a future life, teach- 
ing spiritual truth, offering no flattery to pride, no indulgence 
to inclination, no prize to ambition, she represents self-denial, 
offers disturbing discipline, represses what we would long for, 
and does violence to what we would most fondly cherish. Aside 
from grace in its many forms, to which no reference or com- 
parison is intended, it is not difficult to realize that there is 
great power of reinforcement of allegiance to the Church, of 
loyalty and docility in the natural processes of group upbuild- 
ing, to which reference is made. 








THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE.—I. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 
I, 


-VENTS great and small conspire, just now, to 
throw the question of Church and State into 
striking prominence on the world’s stage. It 
underlies the struggle which is going on at 

present between the two great English political 
putGin, hau threatens the existence of that anomalous survi- 
val, the House of Lords. In Rome it eclipses for the moment 
even the burning: topic of biblical criticism. The Holy See 
found itself called upon, recently, to discipline severely a bish- 
op, otherwise a conspicuous model of virtue and episcopal zeal, 
for Officially expressing views that seemed to concede too much 
o “liberalism.” A novel, through which runs a similar strain 
of thought, having received the powerful advertisement of being 
placed upon the Index, has been translated into almost every Eu- 
ropean language. The eyes of the world are intently fixed upon 
the struggle going on in France, consequent upon the rupture 
of the Concordat. A clash of ideas in Spain indicates the im- 
minence of a similar conflict in that country. It is scarcely 
possible to open a daily newspaper, or a serious periodical, 
without being confronted with items of news, or discussions re- 
ferring to the paramount subject. 

If editorials and articles were written only by persons suf- 
ficiently equipped with knowledge and sufficiently free from 
prejudice, to discuss, competently and fairly, the subject, 
Catholics might cheerfully court the ordeal. But where preju- 
dice and prepossessions are great, and accurate knowledge is 
in an inverse ratio, serious and pernicious misrepresentations 
may, and do, easily occur in handling a subject that requires 
for its fair treatment an acquaintance with principles of theol- 
ogy and Church law, in which, to say the least, a large num- 
ber of the writers from whom the public takes its information 
are not experts. 

If the only result of this publicity were to confirm the er- 
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roneous views and prejudices of non-Cathclics, it would be 
sufficiently deplorable. But a much more dangerous conse- 
quence is that such representations of the papal claims regarding 
the relations of Church and State may lead Catholics, that is 
American Catholics, to imagine that the head of the Catholic 
Church maintains pretensions that are irreconcilable with the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution which they revere ; 
and that, therefore, loyalty to country and unqualified accept- 
ance of Roman doctrine are incomratible. 

Nor has opportunity been lost by those organs which repre- 
sent the surviving forces of anti-Catholic prejudice, whose he- 
reditary stock argument, in this, and other English-speaking 
countries, has been that the claims of Rome are a standing 
menace to national independence, and especially to nations 
built on the principles of democracy. That the action taken 
by the Pope and his advisers in the French difficulty is open 
to serious misconstruction, even by Catholics, is no conjectural 
danger is sufficiently established by the appearance of an arti- 
cle on the subject in one of the most influential of, English 
periodicals. It would, perhaps, be taking Mr. Dell* .too seri- 
ously to consider him as the faithful exponent of any consid- 
erable number of even his own Catholic compatriots; much less 
can he be considered as giving voice to the feelings or opinions 
of American Catholics. Nevertheless, his published statement 
is not negligible. Like a single case of a deadly disease, its 
general importance rests on the truth that similar causes pro- 
duce similar effects, and that a single case that has come 
under notice may represent many that are concealed, or that 
may subsequently develop, unless preventative measures are 
taken. The hygienic steps necessary and sufficient to meet the 
malady under which Mr. Dell suffers, is a proper understand- 
ing of Roman doctrine; which understanding includes the care- 
ful distinction between what is meant by an ideal and practi- 
cal policy, between the abstractions of logic and the reality of 
life. On the occasion of his visit to the Catholic Summer- 
School, Cardinal Satolli, whose capacious grasp of things Ameri- 
can is undisputed, observed that he noticed in this country a 
surprising want of knowledge concerning “what is commonly 
called ecclesiastical law which precisely deals with the funda- 
mental, or rather the essential, constitution of the Church and 

* The Fortnightly Review, October, 1906, 
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the State, and determines the limits of action of both authori- 
ties in such a way as to prevent the conflicts that unfortunate- 
ly disturb social peace and retard social progress.” He fur- 
thermore expressed the hope that the Summer-School . would 
incorporate with its objects the presentation to the American 
people of the precise ideas of the relation between the Church 
and the State. On several other occasions he delivered him- 
self in the warmest terms of enthusiastic admiration for the 
Constitution of this country. One remarkable utterance to a 
National Catholic Congress condenses epigrammatically his copi- 
ous testimonies to American ideas: ‘‘Go forth,” he told a Na- 
tional Congress, ‘‘Go forth, bearing in one hand the book of 
Christian Truth, and in the other the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

This desire of so profound a theologian and prudent states- 
man ought to be a sufficient assurance that the claims of the 
Holy See, when properly understood, contain nothing that can 
clash with American convictions. 

Now let us listen to the Catholic writer who sees in the 
recent action of the Pope an assertion of authority in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with civil freedom and national autonomy. 
After saying that when he made his submission to the Catho- 
lic Church, he was not asked to make any profession of undi- 
vided allegiance to the Pope, nor to renounce his fealty to the 
civil government and laws of his country, Mr. Dell declares 
that by the action of the Pope in the French situation, “ we 
now find ourselves face to face with the clain of the Pope 
that his authority is absolute and unlimited; that he can and 
will annul and set aside laws regularly made by the constitu- 
tional law-making authority; and that if he annuls them or 
sets them aside, we are bound to disobey them.” Proceeding 
toa staggering generalization, he adds: “If in future this claim 
is to be enforced, as it is being enforced in France, it should 
be made clear to every convert before he is received into the 
Church, that it is of Catholic obligation.” 

One would like to ask Mr. Dell, whether when the Roman 
“constituted law-making authority’ ordered Christians to sac- 
tifice to idols and the Church forbade Christians to obey, this 
act of prohibition implied that Peter or his successor claimed 
the power to abrogate all the civil laws of the Roman empire; 
and to lay upon Christians the obligation of disregarding them ? 
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II, 


The purpose of this paper, which is simply to set forth the 
exact claims made by the Holy See regarding its relation to 
the State, dispenses from any historical review, however cursory, 
the most continuous and momentous conflict which, under vary- 
ing phases, has been the one enduring factor in the history of 
Europe, from the fifth century till our own. To the question, 
What does Rome teach? the direct and sufficient answer may 
be provided by putting in evidence the official, contemporary 
teaching of the Holy See and its approved theologians. The 
enemies of papal authority confuse this simple issue by bringing 
into court records of the struggle from ages when the applica- 
tion of principles that do not change was fixed by conditions 
that have ceased to exist. They insist on holding Leo XIII. 
or Pius X. accountable for the pronouncements and actions of 
Boniface VIII. or Innocent IV. They argue that the real mind 
and policy of the Pope of the twentieth century is to be dis- 
covered only by consulting the deeds of his predecessors in the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth. Hence, to remove or anticipate 
perplexities that may arise from this source, a brief retrospec- 
tive glance may be profitably given to one or two records in 
which, it is alleged, are to be found the real significance of the 
Holy See’s pretensions. 

According to the controversial exigencies of the moment the 
papal pronouncements of the past on this subject are appealed 
to by opponents, alternately, now to prove that, notwithstanding 
its loud protestations to the contrary, it is to-day bound to, and 
does, claim supreme direct power over all States, and, again, 
that it gives up doctrine which it once imposed as part of obli- 
gatory Christian faith, thus shattering its pretension to infalli- 
bility. When a piece of evidence is presented to prove two 
contradictory statements—papal doctrine has changed, and papal 
* doctrine has not changed—the least acute of minds must sus- 
pect that somebody is indulging in a false interpretation. There 
is no need for the Catholic apologist either to ignore or to 
evade the testimony of records that are before everybody who 
can read and chooses to look up the subject in any decent 
library. Certainly, if a comparison is made between the Ency- 
clical of Leo XIII. on Church and State, in which a concise and 
masterly statement of the present canonical teaching is set forth, 
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and the Bull, ‘‘Unam Sanctam,” of Boniface VIII., or other 
pontifical documents of the same epoch, one finds, between now 
and then, a striking divergence of spirit, ideas, and language 
“ Whatever,” declares Leo, ‘in things human is of a sacred, 
character, whatever belongs, either of its own nature or by reason 
of the end to which it is referred, to the salvation of souls, or 
to the worship of God, is subject to the power and judgment 
of the Church; whatever is to be ranged under the civil and 
political order, is rightly subject to the civil authority.” And 
regarding Church and State: ‘‘Each in its kind is supreme, 
each has fixed limits within which it is contained, limits which 
are defined by the nature of and special object of the province 
of each, so that there is, we may say, an orbit traced out with- 
in which the action of each is brought into play by its own 
native right.” 

Here is a clear acknowledgment that in purely temporal af- 
fairs the Pope claims no authority, and that they appertain ex- 
clusively to the inherent native power of the State. In the 
famous Bull launched by Boniface VIII. against his antagonist, 
Philip the Fair, we find the medizval conception of Papacy 
and State laid down in explicit terms: The Bull first sets forth, 
through comparisons drawn from the Bible, the unity of the 
Church, under a single universally supreme head. It makes 
much of a favorite text that received from St. Bernard an in- 
terpretation which may seem far-fetched, but which has the 
first place, even down to our own day, in the phalanx of proofs 
offered by some canonists in support of the thesis that the Pope 
has direct supremacy in civil affairs. The Gospel teaches us, 
continues the Bull, that there are in the Church two swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal. For when the Apostles said to 
our Lord: “ Here are two swords”’—zere, that is, in the Church. 
The Lord did not reply: “It is too much”; but, ‘‘ That is 
sufficient.” And whoever, reasons Boniface, denies that the 
temporal sword is in Peter’s hand, misses the meaning of the 
Lord’s words when he said: ‘‘Put back thy sword into its 
place.” Hence both swords are in the power of the Church; 
the spiritual to be used by her, the other for her, by the hand 
of princes, at the will and direction of the priesthood. Things 
which are ordained of God must be established with due sub- 
ordination; therefore, the lower, that is the temporal or civil, 
is to be subordinate to the spiritual power. If the temporal 
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goes wrong, it is to be judged by the spiritual; if the spiritual 
fails, it is to be judged by God alone. 

Boniface gives a fatal blow to the theory offered by some 
theologians of his day, that while supremacy over the State in 
civil affairs was lodged in the papacy, this was to be ascribed 
to the action of Constantine who, as emperor of the world, could 
and did deliver up his power to the Pope. For, declares Bon- 
iface, this supreme power of the Church in civil affairs is not 
of human origin, but was conferred, by Christ himself, on Peter 
and his successors, with the words: ‘‘Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth,” etc. The Bull concludes with the dogmatic 
formula: Porro subesse Romano pontifici omnem humanam 
creaturam declaramus, diffinimus, dicimus et pronunciamus 
omnino esse de necessitate salutis—Wherefore we declare, define, 
say, and pronounce that it pertains to the necessity of salvation 
that every human creature be subject to the Roman pontiff. 

This declaration of Boniface was no new departure; it had 
its prototype in many antecedent papal utterances. Let it suffice 
to quote one, which is perhaps the strongest that an adversary 
can find to urge his charge that the Church claims direct suprem- 
acy over the State. In 1236 Gregory IX. writes to Frederick 
II.: “ There exists no power which is not ordained of God. 
Hence it is a wrong estimate of facts, and argues an incapacity 
for going back to the origin of things, to believe that the 
Apostolic See possesses the right of governing secular affairs 
only since Constantine. Before him this power was already 
lodged in the Holy See in virtue of its nature and essence. In 
succeeding to Jesus Christ, who is at once the true king, and 
the true priest according to the order of Melchesidech, the popes 
have received the monarchy, not merely the pontifical, but also 
the kingly, and the empire, not only celestial, but terrestrial. 
Constantine merely restored to the hand of the Church a power 
which he had exercised without right when he was outside of 
her; and, once incorporated in her bosom, he obtained by con- 
cession of the vicar of Christ an authority which only then be- 
came legitimate. It is in the Church that are deposited the two 
swords, emblems of the two powers. He, then, who belongs not 
to the Church can possess neither one nor the other; and secu- 
lar sovereigns, in exercising their authority, do nothing more 
than make use of a power which has been transmitted to them, 
yet continues to remain latent and potential in the bosom of 
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the Church.” Declarations of similar tenor might be quoted 
from various dates during the long struggles, first between the 
Pope and the emperor, and afterwards between the Pope and 
the rising nations of Europe. But none surpass, or even equal, 
the above for vigorous and unqualified assertion of the papal 
claim. 

The language of Boniface and Innocent is not the language 
of Leo. Much thought and ink have been expended in the task 
of bringing them both into harmony. The number of the 
theories suggested to establish a concordance testifies that no 
one of them is perfectly satisfactory. Perhaps the most plaus- 
ible is that outlined by M. Baudrillart:* ‘‘The truth is that 
the theories of direct, and indirect or directive power have 
been invented, after the event, by men who had but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the social conditions in which those 
pontifical claims had been put forth, and who, judging them 
according to the ideas of their own age, were as much scandal- 
ized by them as would be the greater number of our contem- 
poraries in presence of similar affirmations. The scandal and 
even the astonishment ceases if we take the trouble to remem- 
ber that feudal society was a society strictly hierarchical, in which 
sovereignties and rights were co-ordinated to one another in 
such wise that the right of the inferior flowed in some manner 
from the right of the superior. It was impossible that the 
question, Who is the first, the Pope or the Emperor ? should not 
present itself; and it was also impossible, in a society Chris- 
tian and spiritual, that men should not proclaim that, in itself, 
the spiritual power was the superior. The result was that the 
spiritual power became, in itself, theoretically the source of all 
right, but this eminent right in no way undermined the in- 
ferior rights.” 

This, observes M. Baudrillart, is admirably shown by Greg- 
ory X. in a letter to Rudolph of Hapsburg in 1275. “If it is 
the duty of those who direct States to safeguard the rights 
and independence of the Church, it is also the duty of those 
who carry on ecclesiastical government to see to it that kings 
and princes enjoy the plenitude of their proper powers. In 
short,” he sums up, ‘‘as Innocent IV. well says, the supreme 
spiritual authority has a certain power over the temporal in 


* Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses. Tome lll, ‘‘ L'Intervention du Pape en 
Matiére Politique.” 
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virtue of its nature and essence (not in virtue of historic circum- 
stances, often fictitious, that have been invoked in its favor) ; and 
this power it exercises in different fashions, according to the so- 
cial forms prevailing at different epochs, for the good of souls; 
the spiritual order is in itself superior to the temporal; the papacy 
has never in its dogmatic definitions pretended anything more.” 

Whatever the value of this solution may be, the matter 
presents no practical difficulty for Catholics to-day, who can 
leave to the historian or the student of law the resolution of 
the theoretical problem. Either Leo and Boniface are, in spite 
of superficial divergences, at one fundamentally, or they are 
not. If they are, cadit guestio,; if they are not, it is to Leo 
and his successor that we have to look to find what the Pope 
claims to-day. Suppose that it were proven that while the 
papacy to-day does not claim, of divine right, any power in 
temporals, popes in the past have done so, the inerrancy of 
authoritative, or Catholic, doctrine is not compromised. For 
no pope has committed the Church to any dogmatic pronounce- 
ment on the subject. Theologians of the period, as is always the 
case, were found who assigned the most comprehensive signifi- 
cance and the greatest possible authority to every declaration of 
the Supreme Pontiff of the time, or the views then favored by the 
Roman government. In the twelfth century John of Salisbury, 
and after him others, taught that to the Pope belonged direct pow- 
er in all, even purely temporal, affairs. When the strife between 
Boniface and Philip the Fair was at its height, to the theologians 
of the king who magnified the royal privileges, the papal theo- 
logians of the Pope replied. with equal vehemence of assertion. 
fEgidius Colonna, an Augustinian, Archbishop of Bourges, 
registers the highwater mark of papal power in theological 
teaching. This writer, who-was no mere time-server or self- 
seeker, but one who, according to the testimony of a contem- 
porary cardinal, “ Samnctissimis moribus exactissimam eruditionem 
conjunxit,”’ contended that the extent of the ecclesiastical 
power is such that it reaches even the private property of 
everybody; the owner of a field or a vineyard cannot justly 
possess this field or vineyard, or whatever else he owns, unless 
he holds it from and through the Church; that all things be- 
long to the Church in eminent domain; and can be the prop- 
erty of somebody else only through an inferior title derived 
from the Church. 
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Such opinions, to-day, would not be advocated even by the 
most retrogressive of theologians. Nor is the Holy See bound 
by the past declarations of its occupants, except, as has been 
said before, in the case of doctrine that has been dogmatically 
defined. Canonists now dispose of the famous Bull ‘‘ Unam 
Sanctam,” which long proved a stone of stumbling to those 
within, and a very serviceable missile to the enemy, by point- 
ing out that there is but one dogmatic sentence in the Bull— 
the closing one which has been already quoted—and that it is 
so indefinite as to be susceptible of an interpretation in con- 
formity with the doctrine of indirect power that prevails to- 
day. . In fact, it asserts no more than is contained in the basic 
claim of the Catholic Church, wvzz., that she received from Christ 
authority to teach the Gospel to every creature. For the rest, 
to look to the ecclesiastical policy of the Middle Ages in order 
to determine what is the papal claim to-day, in this matter, 
would be on a par with insisting that the Holy Office must 
still support and believe the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
because it did so two hundred years ago. Notwithstanding all 
calumnies to the contrary, theology does move, though it neces- 
sarily moves slowly. When dogmatic doctrine is not involved, 
the changes, social, moral, intellectual, which take place in the 
world in which the Church exists, among men, of which she is 
composed, produce, in the course of time, a revaluation of doc- 
trines, opinions, and attitude. Before the Encyclical ‘‘ Immor- 
tale Dei” shall be as old as the Bull ‘‘ Unam Sanctam ”’ is now, 
future theologians may find that some of its contents too shall 
have grown obsolete. Meanwhile, in conjunction with the ap- 
proved works of our living canonists, which elaborate the same 
teaching, it stands before the world as the present official au- 
thoritative doctrine regarding the relations of Church and 
State. 


III. 


Probably some readers, much better qualified to treat this 
subject than the present writer, who have thus far followed 
him, are experiencing. a feeling of uneasiness, and echoing in 
their thought the remarks made orally by a friend: ‘ What! 
you mean to say you are going to set down plainly in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD the entire doctrine of the Catholic Church 
upon the union of Church and State?” 
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“The doctrine of the Catholic Church is an expression that 
needs careful definition, and is susceptible of far-reaching dis- 
tinctions.” 

“Oh! well, I mean the general teaching of Rome and the 
theologians on the point?” 

‘‘ And why not, pray?” 

‘‘Simply because you are likely to do more harm than 
good by your beautiful but misplaced candor. You know how 
intensely this entire country, Catholics no less than Protestants, 
is attached to religious liberty for all, and the complete sepa- 
ration of the State from every creed.” 

And, continuing in this strain, he spoke of the pride which 
Catholics take in claiming Lord Baltimore and his Maryland 
Catholics as the first champions of religious toleration; the 
strong, unsleeping suspicions among non-Catholics, that if Rome 
could but have its way, the knell of American liberty would 
soon be tolling from every Catholic belfry in the land; the 
unwisdom of destroying the growing sympathy for, and at- 
traction towards, the Church on the_part of many outsiders, 
who would turn their backs upon us for good and all, if they 
once understood that, in order to be a Catholic, one must re- 
cant the principle dearest to the American heart; finally, the 
likelihood of doing a disservice to many Catholics who would 
find their loyalty put to a strain too severe if they should 
learn that, contrary to their present belief, Catholicism did not 
unreservedly approve of granting to all men liberty to worship 
God according to their conscience, though Catholics raise the 
cry of bigotry and religious persecution when their own lib- 
erty is interfered with. 

To the part of this expostulation which refers to Catholics 
the easy and embarassing answer might have been given that 
**the touchstone of true Catholic loyalty is to think, in all things 
religious, as the Pope thinks, to hold what Rome holds, and 
reject what Rome rejects, in the sense in which she holds, or 
rejects, it; and to take every opportunity to disseminate her 
doctrine, and to remove every contrary error from the Catholic 
mind.” Then, to clinch the argument by focussing that maxim 
on the precise question at issue, there was ready to hand the 
example of the Holy See itself. On the occasion when it last ad- 
dressed itself to the entire body of American Catholics, it acknowl- 
edged that the progres; and flourishing condition of Catholicism 
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are due, in part, to the fact that “the Church, unopposed by the 
Constitution and government of the nation, fettered by no hostile 
legislation, protected against violence by the common law and the 
impartiality of the tribunals, is free to act and live without 
hindrance.” Then the Pope proceeds to do what the advocate 
of expediency deprecated: ‘‘ Yet, though all this is true, it 
would be very erroneous to draw the conclusion that in Amer- 
ica is to be sought the type of the most desirable status of 
the Church, or that it would be universally lawful or expedient 
for State and Church to be, as in America, dissevered and 
divorced.”” What the Holy See’s conception of the most desir- 
able type is has been explained, and its correctness upheld by 
pontiff after pontiff for nigh a thousand years; yesterday it 
was inculcated by one of the most widely read and weighty 
encyclicals of Leo XIII., to-day, by Pius X., in his address to 
the French hierarchy. It is paying but a poor compliment to 
the Holy See to imply that what is proclaimed from the house- 
tops of the Vatican should not reach the ears of the world. 

And the probability of turning away from the door of the 
Church, by indiscreet communication of cfficial teaching, those 
who are approaching it, or already knocking for entrance? 
Undoubtedly there is something plausible to be said for the 
policy of reticence—concealment is an ugly word. There are 
many things in Catholic faith and practice that can only be 
seen in their proper perspective when viewed from withir, and 
in their proper place in the edifice. The misrepresentations of 
our religion which are so frequently perpetrated by honest ad- 
versaries are very often the result of distortions which attend 
the severing of a doctrine or a point of discipline from the 
surrounding elements that qualify or explain it. But this is 
true only of either things which pertain to the actual spiritual 
life of the individual, such as confessional direction, or doc- 
trines that are explained by others. The teaching upon the 
relation of Church and State belongs to neither of these classes. 
It is formulated in a statement whose meaning is obvious to 
any one who understands the meaning of the terms, Church, 
State, Pope, civil government; it bears, not upon the soul’s 
relations to God, but upon an essentially public affair, the right 
relations that ought to exist between two societies, the religi- 
ous and the civil. 
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Besides, the policy of reticence, a sort of practice of the 
Disciplina Arcani, may, and sometimes does, furnish occasion 
for the taunt that we haye an esoteric and an exoteric doctrine, 
one for the outsiders and the simple, another for the initiated, 
because we are afraid to proclaim openly the totality of the 
doctrines that are imposed on us. It has often been said that 
converts are inveigled into the bosom of the Church, by being 
shown in their catechumen days only what is lovely in Cath- 
olicism. The other part is revealed only when they have taken 
the fatal step. In fact, the writer already quoted roundly de- 
clares that if Catholics must believe in the justice of the claims 
urged by Pius X., in communications to France, then he him- 
self has been lured into the Church on false pretences; and 
furthermore, he says that there is a pronounced tendency to 
employ such tactics: ‘“‘If in future this claim is to be enforced 
in France, it should be made clear to every convert before he 
is received into the Church that it is of Catholic obligation. 
Hitherto the desire to make proselytes would seem to have 
blunted the moral sense of those who are possessed by it; 
how else can we account for the remarkable difference between 
the plausible presentment of Catholic teaching and obligation 
that is dangled before the world in controversial lectures and 
publications and that which the dominant Ultramontane party 
imposes on those who are inside the Church ?” 

We have merely cited Mr. Dell to illustrate the danger of 
giving real grounds to charges similar to that which he makes, 
we believe, without sufficient justification. But one cannot re- 
frain from the reflection that we should not have believed it 
possible for any living, educated Englishman to be unacquainted 
with the controversy which was ushered in by the publication of 
Gladstone’s famous pamphlet on Vaticanism,; and the litera- 
ture on the two sides of that discussion ventilated pretty 
thoroughly the nature of the Roman claim. As to his notion 
that everything affirmed by those whom he designates as Ultra- 
montanes is obligatory Catholic doctrine, we may dismiss it 
with no other notice than to breathe a gentle Reguescant in pace 
for the souls of John of Salisbury and A®gidius Colonna. 

The most effective reply to any objections that may be 
urged, on the plea of prudence or expediency, against drawing 
attention to the political claims of the Holy See, is that, when 
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those claims are properly understood and their practical import 
rightly estimated, they need give no apprehensions whatever to 
Americans, Catholic or non-Catholic. The ideal, or typical, 
relations of Church and State which Rome insists upon express- 
ing in her canon law presumes a condition, or rather a junc- 
ture of several conditions, which is becoming every day more 
and more theoretical. We need to trouble ourselves only with 
the actual world in which we live. The Church has lived on 
through changing centuries by adapting herself to the new de- 
mands made upon her. Her fairest triumphs were made before 
theologians discovered the meaning for the episode of the two 
swords. While the ancient system of a union between the altar 
and the throne continues to endure as a legacy of the days 
when all Christendom was one family under one common Fa- 
ther, naturally the Holy See will feel called upon to remind 
us of the excellence of the ideal, even though history proclaims 
that every attempt made to realize it entailed evil as well as 
beneficent consequences. Meanwhile the course of events will 
modify policy, and when policy is long enough established it 
relegates to oblivion logical and legal conceptions that have 
no longer any actual application. 








Current Events. 


Russia does not attract the atten- 
Russia. tion of the world as much as for 
so long a time she has done; but 
this is no indication that what is being done does not deserve 
attention. The future is being quietly prepared for. That a new 
Duma will meet is now a certainty. The Tsar remains faith- 
ful to his word, notwithstanding the efforts of that section of 
the community which delights in autocratic methods. The Grand 
Dukes, it is said, are no longer consulted, and are left to the 
less noxious occupation of hunting wild animals. M. Stolypin 
remains in office, notwithstanding the efforts of the reactionaries 
to oust him; and notwithstanding the fact that one of the sub- 
ordinates in his own department has been accused of dishonesty. 
In the district of Kazan the distress is so great that the 
starving inhabitants have been selling their daughters in order 
to feed their families, and this because the official entrusted 
with the measures of relief gave the contract to a man who had 
not the power to carry it out. Whether the official was guilty, 
or merely incompetent, is not yet settled. M. Stolypin ex- 
cuses himself, on the ground that his duties as Premier pre- 
clude his supervising his own special Department with that 
care which is now shown to be necessary. But, although he 
still remains Premier, rumors have been circulated that he is to 
be superseded, and Count Witte has been mentioned as his suc- 
cessor. There seems, however, to be no foundation for their 
anticipation. ; 

The measures of repression taken by the government, atro- 
cious though they were, seem to have succeeded in frustrating 
the efforts of the extreme revolutionaries to destroy the founda- 
tion of society. Necessity, we presume, knows no law. Efforts 
are now being made to secure a Duma of a more moderate char- 
acter than was its predecessor. This is justified on the ground 
that it would be necessary again to dissolve, should equally ex- 
treme views be predominant in the new assembly. The Senate 
has issued a series of decisions by order of “the Lord, Em- 
peror, and Autocrat of all the Russias,’ which exclude from 
the franchise numerous categories of workingmen, peasants, 
and small householders or tenants, who voted in the elections 
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for the last Duma, thereby disqualifying hundreds of thousands. 
Repressive measures have also been taken against the Con- 
stitutional Democrats who formed in the late Duma the most 
numerous of its parties. They are treated by the government 
as a revolutionary party, and their clubs and meetings are 
closed, while other parties, one of which openly advocates a 
coup d’Etat, receive the countenance and support of the offi- 
cial world. All efforts, however, have failed in securing the 
popular favor, and the prospect of obtaining a majority for the 
present ministry grows daily less. Even measures which de- 
serve praise, and which are real ameliorations of the present 
state of affairs, are looked upon by public opinion as encroach- 
ments upon the rights of the coming Legislature. An imperial 
Ukase, issued on the 25th of November, which brought into 
effect one of the most vital reforms promised in M. Stolypin’s 
ministerial declaration, failed to excite enthusiasm on this ac- 
count. This Ukase has effected a most noteworthy improve- 
ment of the position of the peasants, at least of a large num- 
ber of them, for it enables those who hold the allotments made 
at the time of the emancipation to become owners of the free- 
hold, the redemption dues which have hitherto been paid an- 
nually ceasing at the end of the present year. As, however, 
this Ukase will have to be submitted to the new Duma for 
ratification, it seems somewhat pedantic to blame the govern- 
ment for its promulgation. 

The position of the Jews is, of course, one of the most dif- 
ficult of Russian questions. Their vast numbers, and the aw- 
ful circumstances in which they have to live, render it impos- 
sible for peace to exist until justice is meted out to them. 
The ultimate settlement of this question is to be left to the 
Duma; but in the meantime certain narrow police regulations 
and restrictions in commerce and industry have been set aside. 

A fairly long list of outrages might be given, and a still 
longer one of executions, but, on the whole, the state of Russia 
is better at the present time, and the hopes for the future are 
brighter. With the improvement of its internal affairs there is 
an extension of Russian influence abroad, although no definite 
result of the journey of the Foreign Minister to Paris and 
Berlin is known with certainty. 

To those who are watching the advent of a new era in 
Russia—the destruction of despotism and the inauguration of 
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some degree of self-government—the views upon those subjects 
of one of the embodiments of the hitherto dominating the- 
ory—M. Pobiedonostseff—may be of interest. This interest 
is increased by the fact that he, more perhaps than any 
other man, certainly more than any other Russian subject, con- 
tributed most to the reduction of Russia to its present state. 
Parliament, M. Pobiedonostseff defines to be an _ institution 
serving for the satisfaction of the personal ambition, vanity, and 
self-interest of its members. He holds the Parliamentary com- 
edy to be the supreme political lie that dominates our age, 
and to be one of the greatest illustrations of human delusion. 
That his ?own people have been given over to this delusion 
has broken his heart, but not his will. That he remains an 
active opponent of the new measures is a thing not to be left 
out of account by those who are hoping for a more reasonable 
system of government for ‘so many millions of their fellow- 
creatures. 


On the opening of what has proved 
Germany. to be the last session of the Reich- 


stag Prince Biilow made a speech 
which was meant to be taken as an exposition of the policy 
of the Empire. This speech was fairly well received, both at 
home and abroad, and the first sessions of the Parliament gave 
no indication of the storm which was so soon to arise, and 
which has wrecked the ship. The relations of Germany with 
France, while not likely in the near future to become intimate, 
might, the Chancellor said, possibly become “correct,” and in 
the spheres of commerce, finance, and industry, a rapproche- 
ment might take place; on some colonial question or other an 
understanding might be arrived at. No wish was entertained 
by Germany to thrust herself between France and Russia, or 
France and Great Britain, provided, however, those powers had 
no intention to make a circle round Germany, and thus to 
isolate her. In that event pressure would have to be met by 
counter pressure, and there might be an explosion. 

With reference to Great Britain, the Chancellor declared 
that the political differences were not deep, although keen 
commercial competition existed. The influence of Goethe and 
Kant, Shakespeare and Darwin—“ these be thy gods, O Israel” 
—would prevent hostilities breaking out between nations hav- 
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ing such an intellectual inheritance in common. However, it 
would require time and patience to remove the misunderstand- 
ings of recent years. The interview of King Edward with the 
Kaiser at Cronberg had contributed to this result by re-estab- 
lished good personal relations between the heads of the States. 

The conduct of Italy at the Algeciras Conference, and in 
fact the complete change of the relations between Italy and 
France within the past few years, as wel] as the recrudescence 
of bad feeling in certain classes between Italy and Austria, 
have led many to come to the conclusion that the Triple Al- 
liance is practically dead. Prince Bilow contented himself with 
pointing out its value and importance, and acquitted Italy ot 
any act inconsistent with fidelity to the alliance, denying, on 
Germany’s part, all the stories which have recently been circu- 
lated as to the interference of German agents in Tripoli in a 
way detrimental to Italian interests. 

In reply to the criticisms of his speech, the Chancellor dealt 
with what he called ‘‘a very grave subject.”” There is spread- 
ing throughout Germany, and growing deeper and deeper, dis- 
satisfaction with the system which makes the Ministers respon- 
sible not to the Parliament or the people, but to the Sovereign. 
The conduct of the present Emperor, so different from that of 
his grandfather, his impulsiveness and manifold activities, add 
strength to this feeling. The well-being of the country is 
felt by many to be too much dependent on personal whims 
and on moods which are incalculable, and which prevent that 
feeling of security on which the nation’s prosperity reposes. 
The Chancellor in reply declared that the system of parlia- 
mentary responsibility, such as it exists in England, could not 
be introduced into.Germany, because it was not likely that 
there would ever be a stable majority to give support to a 
ministry. Germany being so much divided in opinion on po- 
litical and religious questions, instability and insecurity would 
be the inevitable result of the introduction of this system. 
On the other hand, no ministry, although dependent on the 
Crown, would carry out the wishes of the monarch, unless it 
approved of them; and if it found those wishes detrimental 
in its judgment to the common weal, or if the Sovereign 
showed himself too much inclined to inte:fere, it would be the 
duty of the ministry, under the Constitution, to resign. The 
Prince denied that the present Emperor had in any way trans- 
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gressed the limits of the Constitution, or that he had in any 
way tried to become an absolute ruler. 

Whether the Chancellor will be able to appease the dis- 
content of the many Germans who are seeking a larger meas- 
ure of political influence cannot be predicted. Residents in 
Germany affirm that the feeling that they are no longer chil- 
dren is widespread. Many imagine that they are capable of 
taking at least a part in the management of their own affairs. 
Not merely Socialists and Radicals hold those ideas, but also 
some of the Junkers, and they are the most old-fashioned peo- 
ple of all. The present system is looked upon as paralyzing 
the initiative of many whose co-operation is necessary for the 
well-being of the State. To make a change, however, will be. 
difficult, for it will conflict with that good opinion of their own 
excellence and even necessity which is commonly held by the 
holders of power; moreover, the present system is imbedded in 
the Constitution of 1871. King William, the first Emperor, re- 
jected the idea of an Imperial Crown which bore the taint of be- 
ing offered by the suffrage of the masses, and only accepted it 
when it came as the gift of the German Sovereigns, whom he 
looked upon, on what grounds we do not know, as one and all 
indued with divine rights, notwithstanding the partial interven- 
tion of the first Napoleon. 

Speculation is rife as to what was meant by Prince Biilow 
when he spoke of the likelihood of an understanding with 
France on a colonial question. Some think that he had in his 
mind the project, which is known to be dear to the heart of 
the Kaiser, of connecting the Mediterranean with the Persian 
Gulf by means of a railway which is to pass through Baghdad, 
although this can scarcely be called a colonial question. How- 
ever that may be, the Baghdad railway scheme will soon come to 
the front again, as its value and importance are widely recognized. 
Who is to control it is a question of international importance 
in which Great Britain is deeply interested, as the railway would 
be a route to India and would be on the flank of Egypt. Were 
it not for want of money, Germany could make it and control 
it, for the German influence is now all powerful with Turkey; 
but the undertaking is too vast for the Empire to undertake 
alone. The aid of French financiers is, therefore, sought, and 
the desire to obtain it is thought to be the reason why so lit- 
tle activity is shown by Germany in Morocco, why she is leav- 
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ing France and Spain to act so freely. The entente cordiale be- 
tween France and England will, however, preclude the former 
country from making any arrangements with Germany which 
ate hostile to British interests. 

The mismanagement of the colonies has led to the exist- 
ing crisis in German affairs. For two or three years an up- 
rising of the natives in Southwest Africa has caused the loss 
of many lives and the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
the oft-recurring question has been again raised as to whether 
the colonies are worth what they cost, and whether they ever 
will be. Worse questions have been raised, owing to the con- 
duct of a former governor of the Cameroons and of an official in 
Togoland. When he left Europe the governor took with him a 
lady who was not his wife, while the official in Togoland made for 
himself an establishment similar to that which Mahometan Sul- 
tans maintain, in addition to the practising of unheard-of cruel- 
ties upon natives who didnot respect these, his domestic ar- 
rangements. The partial rehabilitation of the notorious Dr. 
Peters added fuel to the fire, as well as the financial scandals’ 
in connection with the colonial office at home—the bad if not 
dishonest business arrangements. Of the attempt to correct 
these abuses Catholic members of the Reichstag have been 
the leaders, giving an example to Catholics in other countries. 
To the evil proceedings of the official in Togoland the Catho- 
lic missionaries offered uncompromising opposition, and had the 
honor of being imprisoned by him in consequence. The de- 
bates in the Reichstag on all these various matters were long 
and stormy, and resulted in the defeat of the government’s de- 
mand for an additional sum of money for the troops in South 
Africa by a majority of 10. The Catholic Centre, which con- 
stitutes the ruling party in the Reichstag, decided the ques- 
tion against the government. The Kaiser thereupon dissolved 
the Reichstag more than a year in advance of the normal time, 
and appealed to the people. The elections for the new Reich- 
stag are to be held this month. 

The treatment of the Poles by the Prussian government has 
called forth a remonstrance from M. Sienkiewicz, the author of 
Quo Vadis? in the form of an open letter to the Kaiser. M. 
Sienkiewicz in this letter lays bare before the Emperor and the 
world the sufferings which the Poles are undergoing, sufferings 
which have been augmented during the present reign. Instead 
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of protecting the higher interests of the Polish people, re- 
specting their faith, their traditions, their language, a régime of 
violence, hatred, and even vengeance has, he says, been instituted. 
The ancestors of William II. waged great wars with men, the 
present Prussian authorities are waging war with children. 

This question of making it compulsory upon the children 
in Poland to receive religious instruction in the German lan- 
guage—against which 47,000 have struck—was brought before 
the Reichstag by the Prebendary and Papal Prelate, Professor 
von Jazdzwewski, and by the Silesian Archiepiscopal Commis- 
sary, Archdeacon Glowatzki. The former described the meas- 
ures taken by the Prussian authorities as religious oppression, 
and as a prelude to the establishment of religious worship in 
German. This would be religious despotism, which was despot- 
ism in its worst form, The latter dectared religious instruction 
in the native language to be a natural right—a right which had 
been accorded by the authorities in Southwest Africa to the 
children of the native Hereros. No satisfactory answer was 
given to the interpellation. The question was declared not to 
fall within the purview of the Reichstag and the debate was 
closured. 

A pleasing example of the Kaiser’s activity is found in an 
edict issued on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor 
William I.’s message of November 17, 1881, which inaugurated 
the legislation for the national insurance of the working classes 
against accidents, illness, and old age. In this edict the Kaiser 
announces his intention of seeing that social legislation for the 
benefit of the weak and the needy shall be further developed. 
He likewise refers to the necessity of a more general spirit of 
sympathy and helpfulness, and acknowledges the efforts of those 
who have devoted themselves to works of social amelioration 
among the people. That his. grandfather’s purposes have not 
been more fully realized he attributes to the continued opposi- 
tion of those who claim to be the representatives of the work- 
ing classes. 


The Lower House of the Austrian 

Austria-Hungary. Reichsrath has been at work upon 

the Universal Suffrage Bill, and has 

adopted it by a majority of 194 to 63. Nothing, perhaps, shows 
the composite character of the Austrian Parliament, and the 
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many sub. divisions of its parties, so well as the enumeration of the 
parties who voted for and against this Bill. For the Bill were the 
young Czechs, most of the Poles, the German Radicals, many Ger- 
man Progressives, the Christian Socialist Anti-Semites, part of the 
Catholic Centre, the Southern Slavs, the Italians, the Social 
Democrats, and one Rumane. Against the Bill were the German 
Constitutional Party, the Bohemian Feudal Party, the Pan-Ger- 
mans, the Liberal Slovenes, the Czech Clericals, and a few Ger- 
man Progressives. The Ruthenes abstained from voting. A re- 
markable feature of the contest is the active support given to 
the Bill by the Emperor. One result of the Bill, if it passes the 
Upper House, will be to increase the influence of the Church. 
Its most determined opponents were the large landlords, whose 
privileges it abrogates. 

By the Bill the four existing curie or categories—the 
large landlord proprietors, the towns, the rural communes, 
the chambers of commerce—are abrogated. And all present 
and future electors are merged into a single curia or cate- 
gory of universal suffrage. Every male twenty-four years 
of age, and in possession of civil rights, will have a vote. 
Voting will be secret and without any form of plurality. 
What seems a very ingenious arrangement has been made 
in order to avoid racial conflicts. Czechs are put on one reg- 
ister, Germans on another. So that Czech voters will only 
vote for Czechs, German for Germans. A Czech Radical can 
be put up against a young Czech, but not a Czech against 
a German. Electoral contests will thus be confined to the 
various parties of the same race. It will be interesting to see 
how this plan will affect the racial conflict which has had so 
pernicious an influence upon the Empire. 

Baron von Aehrenthal, the successor of Count Goluchowski 
as Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, has made his 
first statement in that capacity. It has produced a good impres- 
sion on account of its simplicity and directness. There is nothing 
of special moment in what he said, as no vital change in the 
relation of Austria-Hungary to its neighbors was indicated. 

The relations of Austria with Hungary continue peaceful ; 
no conflict has arisen, although a small cloud appears to be on 
the horizon. An increase in the number of recruits is thought 
to be necessary by the Minister for War; but this increase is 
said by some Hungarians not to be included in the compact 
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which is at the basis of the present arrangements. The non- 
Magyar races are making claims for a better representation 
in Parliament. The way in which these claims are treated 
will show whether, in the eyes of the Magyars, what is 
sauce for the goose is also sauce for the gander; whether, 
that is, they will be as willing to mete out justice to others 
as they are to demand it for themselves. From the fact that 
proceedings have been taken against a priest who has criti- 
cized the Magyar policy it would appear very doubtful whether 
this willingness exists. | 


The space at our disposal renders 
France. it impossible to treat in any de- 
tail the religious conflict in France, 
nor is such treatment within the province of a mere chroni- 
cler. One or two points may be mentioned. The French Cab- 
inet is not thoroughly at one as to the method to be adopted, 
whether it is to be savage and brutal, or whether it is to be 
more gentle. M. Briand, the present minister of Public Wor- 
ship, is for the more gentle; M. Clemenceau and M. Viviani, 
the Minister of Hygiene and Social Providence, for the more 
extreme. Behind them both is M. Combes, who is anxious to 
supplant them and to push things to.the bitterest possible end. 
The most important question of all is what is the attitude of 
the French nation? It seems to be indifferent. Whether it is 
so or not will be seen within a few weeks. The decision rests 
with it. 

The spirit of the more extreme members of the present 
Cabinet is indicated in the following extract from a speech 
made by M. Viviani, and that he represented the majoriry of 
the present representatives of France is shown by the fact 
that the speech was by their vote placarded throughout the 
country. ‘‘The Third Republic,” M. Viviani said, ‘has sum- 
moned round it the children of peasants and artisans, and in- 
to their dim minds has instilled by degrees the revolutionary 
seed of instruction. But that was not enough. All in unison, 
through our forefathers, our elders, and our own decision, we 
have associated ourselves with the past in the work of anti- 
clericalism, in the work of irreligion. We have liberated the 
human conscience from Faith. When some poor wretch, weary 
with the weight of his daily labor, kneels to pray, we lift him 
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up, we say to him that behind its mists there is nothing but 
chimeras. Together, and with magnificent gesture, we have ex- 
tinguished in heavens the lights that will never be lit afresh.” 

When such bombastic impiety is received with applause by 
the National Assembly what hope is there? If they really repre- 
sent the people, there is very little. In one thing the Chamber 
has recognized the truth. Hitherto, on the outer rim of the 
20-franc pieces was stamped Dieu protege la France. This the 
Deputies have ordered to be suppressed, thereby recognizing 
that they cannot claim any longer that protection. As a 
compensation, perhaps, they have voted themselves an _ in- 
crease of salary. A bill has been introduced for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. The question of Morocco, and 
the way in which to deal with the anarchy which exists in that 
country, is the most pressing of all questions, after that of the 
separation of the Church and State. An agreement has been 
made with Spain for joint action; but what the character of 
that action is to be has not yet transpired. The other Powers, 
including even Germany, seem to acquiesce. 


On the continent Ministries fre- 

Spain. quently come and go; but we 

coubt whether there have ever 

been so many changes in so short a time as in Spain of late, 
Within ten days there have been no less than three Cabinets 
in office successively. Marshal Lopez Dominguez, whose cab- 
inet had proposed the restrictive measures dealing with the 
religious orders mentioned in our last, found the opposition so 
strong, even in his own party, the Liberal, that he gave in his 
resignation at the end of November. The next day another 
Liberal, Sefior Moret, who dissented from the religious pro- 
posals of the late ministry, formed a new Cabinet, of which, 
strange to say, Count Romanones was a member. This indi- 
cated that a modified form of the anti-religious measures was 
to be proceeded with. This did not much matter, for on the 
Monday following the Friday on which his ministry had been 
formed, Sefior Moret resigned. The king, wishing to give the 
Liberals still another chance, called upon the Marquis de la 
Vega de Armijo, an old man of eighty-four, to make another 


attempt, and what is called a concentration Liberal ministry 
VOL, LXXXIV.— 35 
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has been formed, including Count Romanones and the well- 
known General Weyler. This Cabinet is going to introduce a 
law regulating the religious orders, but what its character will 
be is not yet known. 


The Belgian Parliament has been 
Belgium and the Congo. debating for many days what is 
to be done with the Congo Free 
State, whether the will of King Leopold is to be. accepted, 
and on what conditions, or whether Belgium is to annex 
the Free State? Large numbers of people believe that the 
natives in the State have been treated with the most in- 
human cfuelty since the King has been its absolute ruler. 
This is denied by others. It is a question which we cannot 
enter into; those who would wish to form a judgment may be 
referred, in defence of the King, to an article in the JVational 
Review for November; for a justification of the charges to a 
book called Red Rubber, by Mr. E. D. Morel, and to the work 
of. the Jesuit Father Vermeersch. The debate resulted in the 
defeat of immediate annexation, and in the acceptance of the 
terms laid down by the will of King Leopold. This means 
that the Congo Free State will become a posession of Belgium 
on condition that a private domain which the King has laid 
out for himself and his personal heirs, and which is about five 
times as large as Belgium, shall be left intact after the annex- 
ation. 








Hew Books. 


No better argument against the 

CATHOLICS IN SCIENCE. often repeated assertion that sub- 
By Dr. Walsh. mission of the human reason to 

faith is incompatible with science 

can be offered than the one presented here by Dr. Walsh.* It 
contains brief biographies of some ecclesiastics who occupy high 
rank in the history of physical science: Copernicus; Basil 
Valentine, the founder of modern chemistry; Linacre; Father 
Kircher, S.J.; Bishop Stenson, father of geology; Abbé Haiiy, 
father of crystallography ; and Abbot Mendel, who has distin- 
guished himself in the study of that modern question, heredity. 
The doctor has enhanced the value of this welcome little book 
by prefixing a short, forcible answer to the claim that science 
and religion are in conflict. We are beginning to hear much 
less of this claim than we did a decade or two ago. Another 
one that touches Catholics more closely is, however, iterated 
with all the old vigor. It is that the authority which resides 
in the ecclesiastical body to prohibit and condemn books and 


opinions without any application of the Church’s infallible ma- 
gesterium, that is, without guaranteeing that the condemned 
opinions are false, is the obstfuction of science, and one 
of the reasons why Catholics have not maintained their old 
position in the intellectual world. Dr. Walsh is well quali- 
fied to answer this charge; and an answer would be in- 
valuable. 


The sermons of this volume,t} about 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS. sixty in number, are divided into 
By Schuen. two series—one for young men, 

the other for young women. They 

were originally intended for sodalities. But they may very 
well be addressed to the ordinary general parochial audience. 
They are written in clear, terse English; plentifully interspersed 
with appropriate scriptural texts which, while adding dignity 
and impressiveness to the style, provide abundance of doctrine 
drawn straight from the fountain head. Almost all on moral 


* Catholic Churchmen in Science. By James J. Walsh, M.D. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. 

tOutlines of Sermons for Young Men and Young Women. By Rev. Joseph Schuen, Ed- 
ited by Rev. Edmund J. Wirth. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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subjects, they treat important topics in a practical fashion 
suited to the needs of the people. 


The writer in this collection of 
BRIEFS FOR OUR TIMES. “ Briefs” * sits in the chair of the 
By Sheedy. conférencier, rather than in the 
pulpit; discourses on the evils of 
the times, public and private; and points out how the remedy 
for them all lies in the application of Christian principles to 
individual life. He appeals less to authority than to reason; 
and relies for his effect less upon denunciation than on the ap- 
peal to the results of living according to the lax ‘ethical canons 
that prevail to-day. His picture of present conditions is dark, 
perhaps too dark. For, though he sets nothing down that is 
not true, he might have found some good features in the age 
to record which have had no recognition from him. Yet this 
characteristic cannot be put down as a blemish, since the au- 
thor’s purpose is not to draw a picture, but to provide coun- 
sel. And a winning counsellor he is. The literary quality of 
the book is very good indeed; and, while the author does not 
pretend to original thinking, he has the knack of putting an- 
cient truth in a fresh and pleasing, as well as convincing, 
manner. 


This collectiont makes up a brief 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. but complete exposition of what 

is understood by the notes of the 

Church. All of the contributors are well-known writers in 
England. “The Church in the Parables,” is treated by Dom 
Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B.; ‘‘ The Visible Unity,” by Father Zim- 
merman, O.D.C.; ‘“‘ The Sanctity of the Church,” by Father 
R. H. Benson; “ Catholicity,” by Dom John Chapman, O.S.B.; 
“ Apostolicity,” by Dom John Dunstan Breen, O.S.B.; ‘The 
Idea of Infallibility,” by the Editor; ‘“‘ Infallibility,” by Father 
P. Finlay, S.J.; the Editor also treats of the exclusiveness of 
salvation, “Extra Ecclesiam Nulla est Salus,” and of ‘‘Schism 
and Ignorance.” There is an appendix, by no means the least 
remarkable feature of the book, on “England and the Holy 
See in the Middle Ages,” by the Reverend Spencer Jones, Rec- 


* Briefs for Our Times. By Morgan M. Sheedy. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
t Ecclesia: The Church of Christ. A Planned Series of Papers, Edited by Arnold Har- 
Tis Mathew. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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tor of Moreton-in-Marsh. Each topic is treated on a fairly 
comprehensive scale, both with regard to exposition and cita- 
tion of authorities. Generally speaking, the writers have their 
eye upon the Anglican position, and emphasize arguments, or 
facts, that tell against it. Where the standard of excellence, 
as may be taken for granted from the reputation of the writers, 
is high, it would be invidious to select any one of the papers 
for special commendation. Perhaps those on infallibility, the 
idea of infallibility, and on the exclusiveness of salvation, are 
the most likely to be of service to American readers. The con- 
tribution of the greatest original value is, beyond question, the 
appendix, in which the writer establishes, mainly by the re- 
production of original documents, the proposition: An Lccle- 
sta Anglicana not in conscious dependence on the Holy See 
in spirituals is a phenomenon unknown to history until the 
reign of Henry VIII. He covers the period between 597, the 
conversion of England, and 1534, the year of repudiation; and 
he subdivides it into the eras before and after the Norman 
Conquest, 1066. The writer draws copiously from a source 
which has only recently become available, the two volumes 
published by Dr. Bliss of a series which, when complete, will 
contain a full calendar of all entries in the Vatican Papal 
Regesta of the Middle Ages, illustrating the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Special attention is given to the name of 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 1175-1253, for the reason that 
he has been claimed as a precursor of the Reformation who 
resisted the claims of the Papacy. His own letters, from the 
Rolls series, are plentifully quoted, to show that, though the 
sturdy bishop resented Roman abuses of power from time to 
time, as the good of religion demanded, he never dreamt of 
disputing the existence and legality of the power so abysed: 
“What every one in England, man, woman, and child, knew 
was that the Holy See possessed the right, and what a few 
clear-headed and resolute thinkers saw was that he sometimes 
abused it.”’ 

Turning to a wider view of issue involved, the Reverend 
Mr. Jones observes: ‘‘The lesson we learn from the life of 
Grosseteste is what we are.coming to recognize as the supreme 
question of the moment, vzz., the distinction between two de- 
partments of power, one of which belongs rightly to the Holy 
See according to the unanimous belief prior to the Reformation, 
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the other to the State; and furthermore the distinction that 
has to be carefully observed at all times in a world like this, 
viz., the distinction between the legitimate use of power and 
its abuse.” To a full apprehension of the lesson he looks 
forward for a unification of Christendom, by a general recogni- 
tion of the primacy of the Holy See, de jure divino. “Such, let 
it be repeated, even once again, is the question all the world 
over at the present moment; the question of jurisdiction, and 
more particularly the accurate distinction, within that jurisdiction, 
between spirituals and temporals. Such is the problem which 
is being worked out before our eyes in Italy, where it is known 
as the ‘Roman question’; and upon the right solution of this 
problem depends the settlement of the religious difficulty in 
England as well as in France.” 


In this delightful little work,* which 

CHRONICLE OF CANONS appears for the first time in Eng- 
REGULAR. lish, we get an intimate glimpse 

By Thomas a Kempis. into the monastic life of the Mid- 

, dle Ages. If there is here in it 

no immortal figure like Abbot Sampson, the spiritual life flows 
through it with a swifter, warmer current than exists in the 
Chronicles of Brakeland. The pious author, to employ in its 
original vigor a term which too much use has rendered some- 
what banal, relates the founding of the Monastery of Mount St. 
Agnes, near the little town of Zwolle, an off-shoot of the greater 
Monastery of Windescheim. It began in poverty, in 1386, and, 
though it slowly acquired a little competence, it never attained 
to riches during the years for which a Kempis was its histo- 
rian. He tells us of the scanty food and raiment of the Brothers, 
“and of how wonderfully God did provide for them.” Elec- 
tions of priors, deaths, funerals, professions of the brothers, 
make up almost entirely these ‘‘short and simple annals of the 
poor.”’ Now and again comes an echo of the great world with- 
out, as when, for example, we listen in awe to the sad tidings 
of the death of our ‘‘ most Reverend Lord Frederick, Bishop of 
Utrecht.”” His panegyric is pitched in the superlative key, as is 
usual in all medizval chronicles which had their loct communes 
ready for such emergencies, as the modern newspaper, in some 


* The Chronicle of the Canons Regular of Mount St. Agnes. Written by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Translated by J. P. Arthur. ‘London: Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
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districts, keeps on hand a selection of mortuary poetry, from 
which relatives may choose a verse to append to the death 
notice: ‘‘This is he that was a potentate of renown, a pillar 
of the priesthood, a guiding star to clerks, a father to the 
religious, a friend to all devout persons, a defender of the 
orphan, an avenger on the unjust. This is he that was the 
glory of rulers, the delight of subjects, that upheld dignity 
among the aged, and uprightness among the young; he was a 
pinnacle of learning, the ornament of the wise; he gave wea- 
pons to the warriors and a shield to them that strove; he in- 
spired terror in his foes, and courage in his people; he was an 
ornament to the nobles, and an honor to princes, a glory to 
the great ones of the land, who could tell his praise in worthy 
wise, for, in his days, all was well ordered in the land of 
Utrecht. Prelates were honest, and priests pious in the wor- 
ship of God; the religious were devout, the virgins were chaste, 
the people were fervent in their faith, judges were firm, and 
wealth grew abundantly in the cities.” And the litany of the 
good Lord Frederick’s virtues continues for another page. But 
there is reason to suspect that the chronicler, under guise of 
praising the dead, is cautiously reading a lesson to the living ; 
for we are told that the times are sadly changed since the 
bishop’s death. The translator has given an archaic flavor to 
his English which matches the matter and enhances the enjoy- 
ment of the reader. 


The theme ot this small book* is 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. the need of religious education in 
By 0’Connell. the home and in the school. It 
enforces the value of moral train- 
ing, both for the individual’s and the common weal. Father 
O’Connell inculcates his maxims by anecdote and parable. 
He believes too in citations from great authors, chiefly of the 
past, to give weight to a thought or an advice. The advice 
and direction given are rather general than detailed; though 
there are some practical considerations, especially in the con- 
cluding chapter, on the profit to be derived from inspiring in 
pupils a spirit of emulation. We should not, however, advise a 
teacher to endeavor to enkindle ambition in the breasts of his 
young people by pointing out how Pius X. “from an humble 
* Christian Education, By Very Rev. C. J. O'Connell, New York: Benziger Brothers, 


‘ 
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beginning, has attained the most exalted position possible to 
man.” The Gospel does not dangle the high places in Christ’s 
kingdom as prizes to be sought. 


The task undertaken by Mr. Als- 

STOIC AND CHRISTIAN  ton* is to weigh against one an- 

ETHICS. other the last important Stoic, who 
By Alston. is not yet aware of the presence of 
the new religious force, and the 
“Christian teachers contemporary with and antecedent to him. 
Christians living in a non-Christian world which, as yet, shows 
little sign of succumbing to their influence.” The task has been 
accomplished in a thoroughly scientific, judicial, scholarly manner. 
The author understands the difficulties in the way of one who 
would make such a comparison, difficulties which have proved 
too much for many investigators who have been content to 
stop at the surface, and deduce easy but misleading general 
conclusions. He is on his guard, when analyzing the writings 
of the Imperial Stoic, against the mistakes of submitting every 
phrase, ‘‘ mechanically, to microscopic scrutiny, while ignoring 
the elusive personal factor,” and of building lofty edifices on 
slender foundations. 

As to his general conclusions it may be said that, while he 
nowise minimizes the superficial or external ‘parallels that have 
been made so much of by many writers, between the systems 
of the Stoic and the Christian, Mr. Alston contends that, below 
the surface, there is a profound essential differentiation, which 
is irreducible. The ethical questions concerning which the two 
doctrines are compared are: Man as a rational and social being; 
The intellectual virtues; The lower and the higher life of man; 
Free-will and responsibility; The ultimate aim of virtue; and 
The relation in Christianity of ethics to religion. The teachers 
upon whom Mr. Alston draws for the expression of Christian 
morality are Barnabas, Clement,'the Didache, Hermas, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Aristides, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. Of these men Mr. Alston observes: 
“Unlike their apostolic predecessors, the writers whom we have 
grouped in contrast with Marcus Aurelius were not markedly 
in advance of contemporary thought. But they were in the 


* Stoicand Christian in the Second Century. A Comparison of the Ethical Teaching of 
Marcus Aurelius with that of Contemporary and Antecedent Christianity. By Leonard Als- 
toa, M A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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main current of advance, and the future was with them as it 
never was with him. And thus his elevation of thought, 
though not barren (moral greatness never can be barren), was 
not fruitful with the fruitfulness of those who labored with a 
consciousness that they were sharing in a universal movement 
common to all humanity, and who handed on to their suc- 
cessors the task that they had received from their forerunners, 
confident that the fruit of their teaching would multiply and 
increase, not merely thirtyfold, or sixtyfold, or a hundred- 
fold, but beyond all calculation and all enumeration.” Though 
Mr. Alston refuses to see in the Stoic morals of Marcus the 
equal of the Gospel philosophy of life, he does full justice to 
the beauty of that lonely and lofty character of whom his age 
was not worthy. Mr. Alston is to be thanked for a valuable 
piece of apologetic work. He has furnished, as far as it goes, 
a striking reply to the pleadings of writers who have unduly 
exalted the Porch in order to discredit the supernatural claims 
of Christianity. The book will serve as a set-off to Professor 
Dill’s chapter on Seneca and his contemporaries, in his recent 
work, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, in which 
he has obscured the radical differences between Stoic and 
Christianity ‘“‘translating the rhetoric of the schools into the 
rich phrases of the New Testament.” 


A need of the times is a deeper 
POPULAR THEOLOGY. and more intelligent knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine and teaching on 
the part of the laity. There is no doubt that Catholic 
men and women are really interested, as their frequent in- 
quiries for information indicate, in theological topics. Yet they 
are not readers, as a rule, and few of them would ever think 
of sitting down to study a learned tome of divinity. Nor is 
the grown person much attracted by books of catechetical 
form. A well-written, brief manual, covering compendiously 
the principal matters of moral and dogmatic theology ought to 
attratt, as it would certainly prove useful to them. Such a 
work is that of Father Geiermann,* in which almost every 
point of Catholic belief and practice is explained, accompanied 
by the proofs, from reason or authority, or both, on which it 
rests. 
* Manual of Theology for the Laity, By Fr. Geiermann, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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One is tempted, here and there, to judge that too little 
space is given to some important subject; but only by con- 
densation and brevity could the author have succeeded in cov- 
ering so much ground within the compass of one small book. 
After the exposition of é€ach point of teaching the author takes 
up a number of the usual objections put forward against it, 
and refutes them. In a good many instances he might have 
profitably given a little more space to his answers; for some 
of them are much too peremptory and dogmatic to satisfy any 
one who is really perplexed by the objection; and it is better 
not to suggest an objection at all, than to start it and merely 
scotch it—it ought to be killed outright. For instance, with 
regard to celibacy of the clergy, the objection is made that 
married priests could be models for their flocks. The answer 
(after a quotation of I. Cor. vii. 33) is that a married priest 
could not sacrifice himself for his flock; especially in time of 
pestilence, he would first have to take care of his own. To 
this the counter reply frequently is: Do married doctors shirk 
their duty in case of contagious or infectious .diseases? On 
some fundamental] matters there is an unnecessary extension of 
affirmations, that would not be made by the best theologians 
to-day. For example, we are told on the strength of Job xix. 
25, that “the Patriarchs believed in the resurrection of the 
body.” Such points will not attract the attention of the aver- 
age mind among the readers for which the work is intended. 
But they will be pounced upon by just that class which is most 
likely seriously to consult it, véz., those who have been in- 
oculated with apprehension, misgiving, or doubt, from con- 
tact with non-Catholic thought. It might also be observed 
that the author could, with advantage, have followed more 
closely the custom of indicating the doctrines which are of 
obligatory faith, and, also, have taken advantage of modern 
Catholic works dealing with the Old Testament. With, how- 
ever, all the deductions that are to be made for the above 
reasons, the substantial excellence of the book remains, and 
we wish it a wide diffusion among our Catholic laity. 


A sister of the Society of the Holy Child, who has already 
given the little ones some attractive pious stories, now offers a 
little volume * in which, in the form of familiar conversations, 


* Talks with the Little Ones About the Apostles Creed. By a Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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full of simple illustration, the articles of the creed are explained 
for children. Teachers of Sunday-Schools and Catechism classes 
will find help in the Commentary on the Catechism by Fr. 
Faerber. It covers the catechetical exposition of the Creed, 
the Sacraments, the Commandments, the precepts of the Church, 
and prayer. To each answer is added an ample paraphrase and 
supplementary explanation. There is an introduction consisting 
of some wise advice and rules for teachers. 


The admirable life of the Curé of 
HAGIOLOGY. Ars,* written by his nephew, has 
been translated into English so 
idiomatic that one would scarcely suspect that the version is 
not an original. That the life is a number of the “ Saints” 
series sufficiently guarantees that it is written so that the pur- 
pose of edification is not taken as a pretext for the writer to 
emancipate himself from thé exigencies of sober history. The 
character of this saint of our own days is vividly portrayed. 
A failure, from the intellectual point of view, in the Seminary, 
too ignorant at the time of his ordination to be permitted to 
hear confessions, he started, amid an indifferent, if not irre- 
ligious, population, on that wonderful career in which he not 
only turned his own flock and the people of the surrounding 
districts into fervent Catholics, but his confessional became the 
object of pilgrimage, and the scene of conversion for guilty, 
obdurate, and unbelieving souls from all quarters of France. 
The French clergy to-day are said to be confronted with a 
people from whom faith is rapidly departing. In the Curé of 
Ars they have a model and a source of courage and hope. 
His life is the living expression of the truth that the hand of 
the Lord is not shortened, and that where guilt abounds grace 
may superabound. 


Opponents of Christianity have said that to put the teach- 
ing of its founder into practice would be the destruction of 
civilization; and that his professed followers simply ignore some 
of his most characteristic teaching: Christians do not turn the 
other cheek to the smiter, nor make a present of their cloak 
to the man who has taken their coat; they are as canny as 


* The Blessed John Vianney, Curé d’Ars, Patron of Parish Priests. By Joseph Vianney. 
Translated by C. W. W. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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other people in taking thought for the morrow, and exhibit no 
repugnance to having a secure place whereon to lay their head ; 
even those who profess religious poverty sit down to a better 
table, wear finer cloth, travel more comfortably than the major 
part of the nation, and are tolerably assured that they shall 
never feel the pinch of want during their stay in the land. 
All this is quite true; but its force is broken by the obvious 
distinction between the imposition of a precept and the incul- 
cation of an ideal. But, that even the ideal is practicable has 
been illustrated, now and again, in the history of the Church. 
The Poverello and his companions followed the words of the 
Master literally before the regular canonical institution of the 
Franciscan order. So, also, did his imitator in our own times, 
Benedict Labre, the begger saint, who, after two vain attempts 
to enter the path of perfection in a great religious order, cast 
himself into the arms of divine Providence, which led him to 
the summit of the Holy Mountain, through a life of Christ- 
like destitution. The short but comprehensive Life* of this 
servant of God that has just appeared is a plain account 
of that strange and edifying career, in which God seems to 
have provided a special lesson for an age whose chief charac- 
teristic is said ta be a boundless thirst for riches, and whose 
exigencies impose upon those who work in the vineyard the 
sad necessity of devoting a great part of their time and ener- 
gies to making, in the interests of religion, wise provision for 
the morrow. 


The new history of La Vénérable Thérése de Saint Au- 
gustin, otherwise Madame ‘Louise de France, Carmelite nun, 
and daughter of Louis XV. of France,t has been composed by 
a writer who had under his eye, besides contemporary narra- 
tives, all the official documents that throw light on the subject, 
that are contained in the French national archives and the 
Vatican archives. The history is divided into three periods: 
The abbey of Fontevrault, to which at a very tender age the 
young princess, with her three younger sisters, was taken, 
in order to remove them from the atmosphere of the court; 


* St. Benedict Joseph Labre, Votary of Holy Poverty and Pilgrim. By C. L. White. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Les Saints: Madame Louise de France. Par Geoffrey de Grandmaison. Paris: V. Le= 
coffre. 
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The court of Versailles, to which she returned at the age of 
thirteen; The religious life. A strangely contrasted procession 
of people flits across the stage in this narrative—Louis XV., 
an inveterate profligate, his mistress, de Pompadour, his saintly 
wife with her worthy daughters, among them the one who was 
to rise to heights of consummate virtue, court ladies of all 
kinds, some fit companions for Maria Leczinska, others no bet- 
ter than Pompadour herself, the incredible luxury and frivolity 
of Versailles, and the rude penitential life of Carmel. It is a 
cross section of the French life in the highest circle under the 
ancien régime, when good and bad, saint and profligate, mixed 
without mingling in both Church and State, in a society under 
which the earthquake and volcano fires were ready to burst 
forth. 


The subject of another memoir,* La Mére de Belloy, was the 
daughter of a family of the old nobility. Born in 1746, she 
entered the Visitation monastery in Rouen at an early age, and 
was elected Superior, first in 1787, again in 1790. Immedi- 
ately after her second election, in prosecution of the anti-re- 
ligious campaign of the Revolution, the administrators of the 
district of Rouen entered the convent, took an inventory of 
the property, and summoning all the inmates asked each one 
whether she desired to take advantage of the law which set 
her at liberty. All refused, only to be subsequently driven 
from their convent, and, when they attempted to reconstitute 
their community, to be imprisoned and otherwise punished, 
The trials of the Mother and her sisters continued during the 
dangerous years which preceded the restoration of religion by 
the Concordat of 1801. Before the Mother’s death, in 1806, 
she saw her community reinstated peaceably in their old home. 
History repeats itself. There are innumerable religious in 
France to-day who, like Mére de Belloy, have suffered expulsion 
from their convent, and are prohibited from practising their 
religious vocation. There is reason to hope that, in God’s 
good time, the parallel will be happily completed when the 
iniquitous work of the present persecution shall have been 
undone. 


"Une Page d'Histoire Religieuse. Pendant la Révolution, Par René de Chaudigny, 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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The translator of this Christian | 
LIFE OF CHRIST. classic * is to be thanked for hav- 
By Le Camus. ing undertaken to make it avail- 
able for English readers; and con- 
gratulated upon the way in which he has carried out his task. 
Some time ago the average quality of the translations made of 
religious literature, from French or other foreign languages, was 
an affront to the readers for whom they were intended, and a 
crime against the authors who had the misfortune to be con- 
demned to the ordeal. Father Hickey has done justice to the 
elegance, simplicity, and lucidity which characterizes the origi- 
nal. Mgr. Le Camus, whose recent death removed from the 
French hierarchy a member conspicuous for learning and piety, 
saw this work in its sixth edition before he died. Though his 
primary and essential object is edification, he does not neglect 
the critical point of view, and, familiar with the scholarly works 
of the day, he refutes, wherever it is to be done, the attacks 
of rationalism upon the authenticity of the text or the veracity 
of the Gospel history. The chief excellence of the book is, if 
one may use in a good sense a word which has been profaned 
by ignoble use, its realism. No merely human writer may ever 
hope to produce a picture of Christ himself that will not be 
pale and ineffectual compared to the living portrait of the Gos- 
pels. But that portrait will be better grasped and understood 
when its background and framework, the topography, the ha- 
bits and characteristics of the people, the meaning of ceremo- 
nies, customs, observances, etc., the atmosphere which surrounds 
the New Testament, are set forth with the learning and unction 
which characterize this study. 


The quality of the excerpts that 

THE MADONNA AND THE Father Fitzpatrick has made from 
POETS. various religious writers in the 
numerous little ‘‘ Selections”’ that 

he has published argued that one who had so sure an instinct 
for a poetic thought or a musical passage could scarecly be 
without a spark of the poet’s fire himself. In this little sheat 
of poems—sonnets, rondeaux, and triolets in honor of the 


* The Life of Christ. By Mgr. E. Le Camus. Translated by William A. Hickey, Priest 
of the Diocese of Springfield. Vol. I. New York: The Cathedral Library Association. 
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Blessed Virgin* there is proot demonstrative of the fact. The 
verses are sweet, simple, and sentimental expressions of the 
tenderest piety and love for our Blessed Mother. 

Some lover of Mary has culled from over a long stretch of 
our literature an anthology of the choicest flowers that the 
poets have offered to her. Many of the verses—and some of 
the best, though from men whose names have a permanent 
place in the ranks of our poets—are far from being widely 
known to-day. Robert Grosseteste (1253); William Forest 
(1503); Richard Rowlands (1565); Ben Jonson; Sir John 
Beaumont; George Herbert; Richard Crashaw ; Henry Vaughan; 
represent the inspiration of the Madonna in English life, from 
the Middle Ages till long after England had ceased to be 
Catholic. Among the modern contributors are Wordsworth, 
‘ Newman, Hawker, Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Patmore, George 
Macdonald, Father Tabb, Alice Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson, and Rudyard Kipling, whose 
tribute is a verse taken from the best of his poems, the ‘‘Hymn 
before Action.” Like all fine passages Kipling’s verse loses 
immensely by being taken out of its context; yet, even as a 


detached fragment, it retains its deep pathos: 


“Ah, Mary, pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach, and save 
The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the GOD that gave! 
Since each was born of woman, 
For each at utter need— 

True comrade and true foeman, 
Madonna, intercede!” 


The Pike County Ballads give as little assurance as do the 
Barrack Room Ballads that their author has any claim to be 
included among the poets of the Madonna. Yet if the col- 
lector had turned to the writings‘of John Hay he (or she) 
would have discovered there a piece that well deserves to be 
included in the present select company. The volume is pret- 
tily illustrated with photogravures of famous paintings. 


“Virgo Predicanda. Verses in our Lady's Praise. By Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Madonna of the Poets. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Some time ago, when commenting 
PHILOSOPHY. on the excellence of the West- 
minster Series of Lectures, THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD expressed the hope that the zealous editor 
of that course would undertake the production of some publi- 
cations in which the important topics of the lectures might be 
treated with greater amplitude and completeness. We are glad 
to find that:this task has been taken up. A series of volumes 
upon the groundwork of the Christian religion; God; The 
Soul; The Christian System; The Person and Resurrection of 
Christ; Miracles and Spiritualism, has been begun under the 
editorship of the Rev. Dr. Aveling. It is proposed to include 
also volumes on Evil and Death; Sin and Punishment; The 
Philosophy of the Papacy; and Conduct. Two volumes have 
reached us, one entitled Zhe God of Philosophy, the other, The 
Principles of Christianity.* 

The first volume is a statement of the scholastic proofs of 
the existence of God. The author, expanding by illustration 
and comment, the matter of the ordinary text-book, presents 
the arguments in a form freed, as far as may be, from techni- 
cal language, and adapted to the minds not possessed of much 
experience in metaphysical reflection. The classic proofs could 
not be more lucidly set forth; and they are formulated in 
their full strength. Regarding the value of the ‘‘proofs,” the 
author observes: (a proof) can have no value whatever in forc- 
ing conviction. It does not produce certainty. It records it, 
and the whole psychological process of the demonstrations ad- 
vanced must be gone through, step by step and personally, 
before the conclusion can ‘have any real meaning, or eviden- 
tial value. With this restriction of the arguments adduced, 
and in view of the nature of ‘‘proof” the several demonstra- 
tions are urged as “absolutely incontrovertible.” This obser- 
vation raised the expectation that the author, on reaching the 
proof from motion, would have tackled the objections raised 
against it to-day—objections strong enough to influence that 
staunch scholastic, Father Rickaby, to omit it altogether in his 
recent translation of the Summa Contra Gentiles. 

A logical objection that demands treatment is neatly put 


* The God of Philosophy. By the Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. The'Principles of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder. London: Sands & Co. 
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in a recently published French work.* ““‘Omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur.’ Ad alio! Mais, c’est la question! Rien 
absolument, a priori, n’autorise 4 préférer /’ab alio a L'a seipso.” 
The view of motion, too, on which the argument is based de- 
pends on the physics of Aristotle, against which is arrayed 
the modern physical theory that the apparent repose of a 
body is but an equilibrium of forces which counterbalance one 
another, and not mere inertia. Aristotle may be right or wrong; 
but minds which entertain the opinion supported by modern 
physics will at once be prejudiced against the entire set of 
theistic arguments when ‘¢hey are told that the above proof is ab- 
solutely incontrovertible. A further and more general reflection 
arises here. It is that if our philosophic apologetics are to 
make any impression on the non-believing mind—and, pre- 
sumably, that is their main aim—they must take into account 
the position on which our adversary stands. He will never be 
touched by us as long as we take as the basis of our reason- 
ing principles which he denies zm foto. It is safe to say that 
the three-fourths of the educated opponents of theism, to-day, 
take the Kantian view of the value of phenomenal knowledge. 
A man in that position may study this entire work with an 
open mind without finding an argument that goes home. Fa- 
ther Sharpe, who treats more briefly as a section of his task, 
the existence of God, makes two remarks that, when brought 
together, have a deeper import than he attaches to them. He 
says, regarding belief in God, that ‘‘We do not, indeed, reach 
any of the practical convictions which play important parts in 
our lives by means of syllogisms or inductive methods.” Again, 
regarding the nature of free-will, he states that ‘‘ Freedom lies 
in the power of the will to compel or abstain from compelling 
the intellect to give full consideration to the objects before it.” 
Both of these statements we believe to be quite true. And 
they suggest that when the convinced theist keeps them be- 
fore him he will control his own immediate and direct esti- 
mate of the absolutely demonstrative power of his proofs for 
theism by observing what is the result that they produce in a 
mind that does not already hold firmly to theistic belief. To 
turn from the merits of the dialectic which he expounds to 
his treatment of it, there is scarcely room for criticism of Dr. 
Aveling’s work. It might, perhaps, be said that he could 


* La Divin Expériences et Hypotheses. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: Alcan. 
VOL, LXXXIV.—36 
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with advantage have enlarged more on the moral argument; 
and, considering that the question at issue between us and 
unbelievers to-day is not so much, Is there a God? but, Is 
there a Personal God? the personality of God might have oc- 
cupied a more central place in his scheme than he has given 
to it. And we miss altogether any direct treatment of the 
question of the divine immanence in the universe. . 

From the existence of God, Father Sharpe passes _success- 
ively to the Soul, Religion and Morals, Revelation, Faith, Nec- 
essary Inferences, Free-will, Evil, Miracles, and Mysticism. 
He gives an excellent epitome of approved teaching on all 
these topics. Regarding miracles he very properly deviates 
from the stereotyped phraseology which opposes miracles to 
“laws of nature.” Another good point in the method of the 
author is that, instead of attempting to solve the problem of 
evil by principles of reason alone, he postpones it till after he 
has established the fact of revelation. It is as an inference 
from revealed truth that he puts forward the proposition: The 
existence of evil in the world is consistent with the existence 
of a Creator who is himself perfectly good and absolutely om- 
nipotent. Judging from the quality of these initial volumes we 
may expect that the whole series, when completed, will con- 
tain a thorough popular exposition of Catholic philosophy such 
as has long been desired, and sadly needed in the English 
tongue. 

Another work of which there is a wider need, as has been 
a hundred times observed by thinkers in every country, is one 
of greater difficulty and. requiring a special genius. It is to 
do for the present age what St. Thomas did for his—to re-cast 
the philosophy of Catholicism to suit the needs of the present 
day, by making a synthesis of its unchanging principles and 
the verified knowledge which the world has gained in the last 
three or four centuries; and to meet the errors of the day as 
they exist in the modern mind. With the enormous growth 
of knowledge that has taken place in the past two centuries, 
hardly any single genius, even of the calibre of St. Thomas, 
could be expected to carry out this work. It must be the work 
of many minds and many years. Meanwhile, in order to do 
the best that may be achieved, at present, towards making 
headway against the enemy, students of philosophy must be- 
come familiar with the forms of thought against which they 
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will be called on to attend. From our ordinary text- books 
they will obtain but scanty light in this matter. And so they 
go to attack rationalism and unbelief like a general who knows 
nothing about the strength or whereabouts of the enemy against 
whom he moves. A writer* referred to above might be read 
with advantage for this purpose. He challenges the ground- 
work of the entire metaphysical argument for the existence of 
God, and in his attack puts forward reasonings that embody 
many of the ideas that play so large a part in modern thought 
—the play of tendency; the subconscious or unconscious in 
psychology, the relativity of phenomena. And he contends, 
with. a force that calls for serious refutation, that while religion 
is an ineradicable element in human nature, yet both it and 
morality are independent of belief in a personal God. 


Another thinker, who, writing as he does from Cambridge 
University,f is an index of the extent to which the tide of un- 
belief is rising over grounds that not long ago were occupied 
by Protestant Christianity, represents a mixture of agnosticism 
and idealism that pervades a great deal of the prevalent philoso- 
phical thought which is slowly but steadily flittering down from the 
higher academic level into the popular mind. A comparison of 
‘these two books teaches the lesson that we have a resource of which 
we do not’ sufficiently avail ourselves. It is, to pit.our opponents 
against each other sometimes, and, instead of giving all our at- 
tention to the construction and support of our own position, to 
turn, more than we do, to the much easier and sometimes more 
telling, tactics of destructive criticism of the enemy. While Mr. 
Hébert maintains that religion is imperishable, and dogma a 
temporary shift belonging to a period of imperfect develop- 
ment of the religious tendency, Mr. McTaggart tries to prove 
that there can be no religion without dogma, and that it is im- 
possible for the human mind to reach any dogmatic principleé at 
all. By dogma he understands, not supernaturally revealed 
truth, but indubitable metaphysical principles. 

It seems scarcely possible, unless psychology makes a progress 
which its most devoted students hardly dare to hope for it, that 
anything quite new can be said at this stage of the world’s his- 


*M. Hébert. 


t Some Dogmas of Religion. By John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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tory, for or against the enigma of free-will. Many persons af- 
fect to consider the problem as settled and one of the dead issues 
of philosophy. But the unbiassed will agree with Father Rick- 
aby that “though men are slow to see it, and loath to own it— 
from reminiscences of the odium theologicum hanging about the 
question—free-will still remains the hub of philosophical specu- 
lation.” To the literature of the undying controversy Father 
Rickaby contributes a long matured volume abounding with 
acute criticism and close reasoning.* He takes up the most 
significant passages of each of the four great English determin- 
ists, analyzes their import, and submits them to severe criticism. 
Sometimes he merely points out the inconsistency between one 
passage, or its implications, and another. More frequently he 
disputes the assertion or the reasoning. As he often finds his 
men traveling over the same ground, one after the other, there 
is, necessarily some repetition of ideas and arguments; and, 
perhaps, there is some prolixity that might have been avoided. 
The most original feature of Father Rickaby’s treatment of the 
question is his theory on the working of free-will, where he 
abandons the consecrated method of resolving it into two func- 
tions—that of the will and that of the intellect. On the con- 
trary, Father Rickaby, ranging himself in the ranks of contem- 
porary psychologists, poses and discusses the problem in the 
terms, “I,” “volition,” “ mind,” and ‘‘ motives emerging into 
consciousness.” 


The principle that is the guiding star of modern research— 
nothing can be properly understood except by studying the 
history of its development—shapes the course of philosophic as 
much as of theological study. In his recently published work 
on one idea belonging to Greek philosophy, M. Rivaud gives a 
good example of the fecundity of that method.¢ — 

He takes up the idea of universal change or becoming as a 
principle of the cosmos, vaguely expressed in the earlier myths. 
Then he pursues it through its more explicit formulation in the 
Ionic physicists, especially in Heraclitus. Afterwards he fol- 
lows its more obscure and complicated course and influence 


* Free-Will and Four English Philosophers—Hobbs, Locke, Hume, and Mill, New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

t Le Probléme du Devenir et la Notion de la Matiére. Dans la Philosophie Grecque depuis 
les origines jusqu'a Théophaste, Par Albert Rivaud. Parts: Alcan. 
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through Plato and Aristotle, where it becomes merged in, or 
rather assumes a new designation as matter. His analysis de- 
monstrates the truth that to understand any phase of philoso- 
phic thought we must first investigate the antecedent ideas of 
which it is the successor if not the descendent. To concentrate 
attention on the history of one principle or idea is accompanied 
by one danger against which M. Rivaud has hardly taken suf- 
ficient precaution. The method exposes one to make the ele- 
ment taken up the centre around which all the others revolve; 
so that its relative importance easily becomes exaggerated, 
Certainly the idea of the unending changefulness:of the uni- 
verse played a great part in Greek philosophy. But it was not 
the de all and the end all. 

M. Rivaud observes that the “ most modern of philosophies, 
the doctrine of evolution, recalls, in more than one respect, the 
doctrine of becoming, dévenzr.’’ It might be added that the per- 
spective in which he views Greek philosophy, so that every other 
idea seems to be subordinate to that of decoming, has something 
in common with the standpoint of those. moderns who consider 
that the answer to ultimate questions is contained in the word 
evolution. This complete work, in which is displayed a pro- 
found acquaintance with Greek thought, deserves close study. 
and one of the rewards which it offers is considerable light on 
the very difficult question of what was Aristotle’s precise con- 
ception of matter. 


In this story * the author presents 

THE VOYAGE OF THE PAX. a picture intended to show the 
By Dom Camm. the inner beauty of the religious 

life, and to encourage those who 

find themselves drawn towards it, especially in the Benedictine 
order. A little band of youths, undertaking the long, danger- 
ous journey to the Golden City, select, from a great flotilla, 
an old-fashioned bark, which flies a great black banner on which 
is embroidered the word Far. Being one of the Pilot boats of 
the Great Prince, this ship can carry only true and tried sail- 
ors, obedient and ready for all difficulties. The Isles of Plenty 
and the City of Voluptas are passed in safety; the dangerous 
rocks, Superbia and Ira, are carefully shunned; the narrow 
‘channels by the reefs of Peccata are successfully navigated 
* The Voyage of the Pax. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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under the vigilant eye of the wary old captain, venerable of 
countenance and kind of heart. The valiant company pur- 
sue their course across the stormy bay of Tribulatio, and, at 
length, after happily rounding the dangerous point of Mors, 
they gladly cast anchor in the quiet waters of the haven, 
fEternitas. Dom Bede gives a winning view of the Benedic- 
tine peace. May this new version of the Pilgrims’ Progress 
help to diffuse a knowledge of the grand old institution, and 
assist an age, which knows little of it, to understand the spirit 
of the monastic life. 


We rejoice to welcome two new 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN volumes, the ninth and tenth, of 
PEOPLE. the English translation of Jans- 
By Janssen. sen’s History of the German Peo- 
ple.* At this hour of the day 
there is surely no need to call attention to the monumental 
importance of this Catholic work; for every one we trust, who 
reads at all, is now aware that Dr. Janssen has done a service 
for Catholic scholarship which it would be hardly possible to 
overestimate. With utmost detail, sometimes, one is inclined 
to think, with too much detail, he writes for us the Reforma- 
tion and pre-Reformation history. of Germany, with a copious- 
ness of erudition and a Catholicity of feeling which put him 
at once in a high rank both as historian and apologist. These 
present volumes are occupied with the forty or fifty years im- 
mediately preceding the Thirty Years’ War. They furnish us 
with full information on the progress of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism in the various German States, and on the counter- 
movement back to Catholicism which restored to the Church 
some of the provinces which she had previously lost. In con- 
nection with this latter point, Dr. Janssen speaks in the high- 
est terms of the services of the Jesuits, particularly of Cani- 
sius. That remarkable man was the very soul of Catholic 
activity in Germany at the time. So learned that the sectarian 
controversialists feared him, and so holy that they were con- 
strained to admire him, he did more than any other man of 
that age for the progress of Catholicity. 
In the second of these volumes before us there is an ex- 


* History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. By J. Janssen. Vols. IX. 
and X. Translated by A. M. Christie. St. Louis: B. Herder. . 
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tended discussion of a matter not often treated in histories of 
the Reformation, that is a discussion of the literary and 
_ polemic warfare carried on between the rival religions inces- 
santly. From Dr. Janssen’s account of this side of his subject, 
we receive new confirmation of how great a factor in the 
spread of Lutheranism was the printed word. Tracts, songs, 
hymns, cartoons, every possible vehicle of propaganda of which 
printers’ ink is capable, was used by the German leaders of 
the revolt, with the result that probably almost every home in 
Germany had thrust into it some apology or other for the new 
doctrines. This is a feature which may convey a lesson even 
to our own age. 


Lovers of the cryptic in all its 
A KEY TO PUZZLEDOM. recognized forms will find the Key 
to Puzzledom* most useful and in- 
teresting. The introduction tells of the years and the labors 
involved in its compilation, and the result justifies its claim to 
.be complete. It contains chapters dealing with every variety 
of puzzle, from remote antiquity to the present day; it gives 
the rules for the construction of each kind, especially of the 
form-puzzle, and is enriched with most abundant examples of 
all that is best in the varieties of the enigmatic art. Probably 
the best chapter, and certainly one most attractive to the non- 
professional, is that devoted to hints on the method of solving 
puzzles. It incidentally shows the special difficulties that be- 
set the form-builder, and the hours often needed for the sim- 
plest element in his construction. Most interesting to the gen- 
eral reader are the chapters on the history, antiquity, and 
development of puzzles, while all will find many of the verse- 
puzzles most grateful reading. These often possess a charm 
quite independent of the puzzles they enshrine. But to the many 
who have any concern in making or solving puzzles this hand- 
book is all but indispensable. 


* 4 Key to Puzzledom; or, The Complete Handbook of the Enigmatic Art. New York: 
William W. Delaney. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (17 Nov.): The fourth article on the House of Lo- 
reto appears in this number. The respective claims of 
the Palestinian and Italian sanctuaries are considered. 
Great fluctuation of opinion is shown to have existed in 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries —— A final 
word concerning the Acton controversy in The Tablet. 
Father Thurston’s reply to Abbot Gasquet that he never 
intended to describe the late Lord Acton as a heretic, 
seems to clear up the difficulty, and apparently throws 
new light on the Father’s review published in Zhe Month. 
The review begins with these words: ‘‘ Whatever may 
be thought of Lord Acton’s orthodoxy or lack of ortho- 
doxy.” It is declared there can be no longer any ques- 
tion of Acton’s orthodoxy, as the quotation would seem 
to imply. The work of our American poet priest, Rev. 
John B. Tabb, is noticed. His verse ‘combines a new 
poetry of an exceptionally high order with a graceful 
simplicity which should win the approval of the general 
reader, as also the appreciation of the fastidious critic. 
(24 Nov.): Mr. Edmund Bishop concludes his exhaustive 
study of the evidence regarding the Holy House of Lo- 
reto. In part he has given a digest of Canon Chevalier’s 
book; but in great measure has pursued his own course 
of investigation. He decides that the story of the Holy 
House of Loreto told by Teramanus (1472) and by those 
who have come after him, judged from a merely histori- 
cal point of view, is not true; and that, if the authen- 
ticity of that House is to be maintained, it must be by 
reasons drawn from considerations of a superior order, 
and not from history. It is hoped by the writer of 
Literary Notes that zealous defenders of the Faith, in 
disputed points, will study the correspondence between 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, of New York, and Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel on ‘‘The Papal Commission and 
the Pentateuch.” 

(1 Dec.): A curious incident is related by the Roman 
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correspondent. A member of the community of nuns, 
“The English Ladies,” who have done so much for the 
preservation of the faith, was stricken with an infectious 
disease. After several attempts to have her placed in a 
Catholic institution, it was found necessary to have re- 
course to a private hospital kept by a German Protestant 
Sisterhood. This incident happened in the city of Rome. 
The Month (Dec.): Narrates, apropos of the recent typhoon 
which struck Hong Kong, the circumstances that have 
led up to the disruption of relations between the Hong 
Kong Observatory, under the directorship of Dr. Doberck, 
and those under the Jesuits at Manila and Sikawei. 
Owing to a letter of Dr. Doberck, the United States 
Secretary of War ordered that henceforth all typhoon 
warnings sent from Manila to places outside the Archi- 
pelago should be suspended. The Hong Kong press 
has criticized Dr. Doberck’s action, and has commented 
favorably upon the meteorological service of the Jesuits. 
Analyzes the development of St. Ignatius’ educa- 
tional views as seen in the constitutions he wrote. 
Dilates upon the ‘dangers attendant upon the work of 
the Moral Instruction League, whose object is: ‘‘ To in- 
troduce systematic non-theological moral instruction, into 
all schools, and to make the formation of character the 
chief aim of school life.” From the Catholic educator’s 
standpoint, it is objected against the League that it does 
not explain the basis of ‘‘ ought,” “duty,” and ‘ moral 
law,” which terms for the Catholic point to the exist- 
ence, sanctity, and authority of God. In its code of 
duties the League omits our duties to God, which are 
the most essential. Amongst the examples that the 
Moral Instruction League proposes to set before the 
children, that which tor Catholic minds is the greatest 
of all is left unmentioned—the example of Christ. As a 
solution of the present religious difficulty in education, 
the Moral Instruction League is deemed the least accept- 
able to all. Sets forth, in keeping with M. Paul Allard’s 
principles, the apologetic value of martyrdom. M. A\l- 
lard’s view of the classical argument leaves open the 
theological questions connected with martyrdom, and 
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gives to the martyrs a definite office in the supernatural 
dispensation. M. Allard regards martyrdom not as a 
miracle but as a testimony. The martyrs are men of 
faith chosen by God to witness heroically to the fact of 
the Christian revelation. Their testimony may be said 
to form a tradition; their witness may be traced from 
the time of Christ, through the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, through the later persecutions, under the 
empire of Julian, in the face of Arians and Saracens, 
down to the French Revolution and our own time. 

Etudes (5 Nov.): The History of Theology that is being brought 
out by Joseph Turmel is subjected to considerable critic- 
ism in an article by Paul Bernard. It is asserted that 
the History is very incomplete, both in regard to au- 
thorties and to theological events. The chief criticism 
is that it is founded too exclusively on the theology of 
Bellarmine. The work of P. Pourrat on the Sacraments 
receives favorable notice. This writer’s view of the divine 
institution of the sacraments is that Christ ‘‘ placed the 
essential principles,’ and entrusted to the Holy Spirit 
the “ mission of unveiling all the riches of the sacra- 
mental institution at the time when the needs of the 
Christian society demanded it.” 
(20 Nov.): Two recent works of Catholic Scriptural scho- 
lars are reviewed in this number by A. Condamin. The 
first is a translation of the book of Enoch into French, 
made under the direction of Fr. Martin, of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris. The reviewer gives a summary of the 
book. The translation is praised as “faithful, exact, and 
literal.””’ The arrangement of the work is all that the 
scholar would desire in the matter of references, variant- 
readings, parallel readings, indices, etc. The second work 
is Fr. Gigot’s Special Introduction to the Old Testament. 
This book our reviewer recommends as a “ work clear, 
methodical, and scientific”; and the author is compli- 
mented highly for the scientific attitude he has mani- 
fested regarding the knotty questions that have lately 
arisen to disturb theologians and critics. 

Le Correspondant (10 Nov): The Agrarian Question, the most 
urgent of Russian Social problems, is discussed by Ed- 
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ouard Blanc. In the second of a series of articles on 
‘‘ The Religious Life in a Country without a Concordat,” 
M. Savary describes the relation of the Church and State 
in Mexico. André Dreux reviews the Memoirs of 
Prince Hohenlohe. M. Bouchard contributes a scathing 
criticism of the conduct of M. Clémenceau on his as- 
sumption of the office of Prime Minister. 

(25 Nov.): Intensely interesting are the statistics pub- 
lished in an article on ‘‘ Social Suicide.” Some startling 
figures are given; for instance, we learn that from 1881 
to 1903 the diminution in the birth-rate in English cities 
was fifteen per cent, and in country districts eighteen 
per cent. The figures prove that the decrease is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to the city, nor can it be attri- 
duted to the depopulatlon of the country districts. Sec- 
ondly, it is evident that the decline in the number of 
births is particularly noticeable where there are marked 
inconveniences for the bearing and rearing of children. 
In localities where the wealthy reside, the decline is ex- 
ceptionally marked. Especially gratifying it is to note 
that Catholic Ireland is the only part of the United 
Kingdom where the birth-rate has not diminished. On 
the contrary, there is an increase of three per cent from 
1881 to 1901. Moreover, in Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, where the proportion of Catholics is large, the 
decline in the birth-rate is not so marked as in other 
cities. In the Political Chronicle, M. Boucher tells 
us that the excitement caused by the declaration of the 
5th of November, relative to the application of the Law 
of Separation, has a most important signification for the 
world at large. It shows that France, the author claims, 
was not indifferent to the religious question, and that 
Catholicism, in the eyes of the government itself, was 
not a negligible quantity. 

La Quinzaine (1 Nov.): The aim of A. de Soleymieux in his 
concluding article on the Irish land question, is to part- 
ly exonerate England from the charges of oppression of 
Irish peasants. At the present time she is really a 
benefactor and a protector of Ireland, introducing mod- 
ern agriculture machinery and employing the latest and 
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best methods to enrich the soil. If Home Rule should 
be granted, the Irish would soon recognize that, left to 
their own resources, the cultivation of their sterile soil 
would bring them neither happiness nor prosperity. 
In the singularly obscure situation of French Catholics, 
George Fonsegrive, attempts to give a clear account of 
the relative strength and influence of the Church and 
State in France, the claims of the Church for supreme 
right of authority, and the refusal of the State to admit 
these claims. The Church seems to be in a rather pre- 
carious condition, oppressed on one side with difficulties 
of the moral order and on the other with material diffi- 
culties. Still the public mind is tranquil. The peasants, 
for the most part, are little disturbed, and religion is 
practised just as if there were no troubles. But it re- 
mains for the clergy to keep them in this state of mind, 
to show them that they are loyal to the republic. The 
future of France depends on this. 
(16 Nov.): Five unpublished letters of Maine de Biran 
opens this number. Louis le Barbier gives reasons 
why the French should settle permanently in the new 
Hebrides. M. Dumont applies himself to analyzing 
the moral and religious reaction of a priest who has 
come to realize the problems and the conflicts of the 
present day. 
au Clerge Frangais (15 Nov.): The translation of Bishop 
Bonomelli’s study on the relations between moral and 
material progress is continued. A critical appreciation 
of the character of the summer vacation courses at Cam- 
bridge University (C. Lootin). M. Eugene Martin con- 
tinues his sketch of the development of the religious 
weekly newspapers, or bulletins (semaines religieuses). 
The recent work on the theology of St. Hippolytus, 
by M. A. d’Alés, a work on the Roman Catechism (G. 
Bareilles), are reviewed by M. F. Dubois. While M. 
Turmel replies lucidly to a correspondent who asks for 
a precise formulation of the question concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Apostles and the Athanasian creeds. 
(1 Dec.): M. George Michelelet in an instructive paper 
which is to be continued, discusses the value of some of 
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the views expressed by William James in his Religious 
Experiences. M. E. Vacandard shows that Leo XIIL., 
in his encyclical of September 8, 1885, to the French 
bishops, repudiated or feigned to ignore the medieval 
theory represented by Boniface VIII. regarding the re- 
lations of the two powers, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil. The “Chronique Biblique” of this issue is ex- 
tensive, embracing about fourteen of the latest books, 
French and German, and two English—TZhe Religion 
of Israel, Ottley; and The Genuineness and Authorship of 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1. D. James. Among the histori- 
cal reviews the most noticeable is that of the translation 
of P. Semeria, by F. Richermoz—“ Dogme, hierarchie, 
et culte dans l’Eglise Primitive.” 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T Albany, in the Senate Chamber, the forty-fourth University Convention 
A of the State of New York was held, October 25, 26, 27, 1906, under the 
direction of the Regents. Two school years have passed since the unification 
law went into effect, anda frank discussion was invited of the policies and 
methods adopted for the recognition of the Educational Machinery. Assur- 
ance was given in advance that any defects shown by the light of experience 
would be corrected. 

The programme in part was as follows: 

Chancellor’s Address, by St. Clair McKelway, LL.D. 

A National View of Education, by the Hon. Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., 
United States Commissioner. 

The State and its Colleges, by George E. Merrill, LL.D., President of 
Colgate University. 

Examinations and Academic Funds, by the Hon. Andrew S. Draper, 
LL.D., New York State Commissioner. 

Problems of State Normal School Education, by George E. Hawkins, 
D.Sc., Principal of Plattsburg Normal School. 

Commercial Progress in Secondary Education, by James J. Sheppard, 
Principal of the New York City High School of Commerce. 

The Individual Student in High Schools, by Milton J. Fletcher, Principal 
of the Jamestown High School, and President of the Academic principals of 
the State of New York. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D., President of Columbia University, 
treated the subject of Educational Administration in a broad way, showing how 
many types of human beings are represented in the eight millions comprising 
the population of New_York State. This composite body politic is organized 
as a commonwealth, and among other things sets itself the task of educating 
jts children. Three elements are recognized in the educational system as fol- 
lows : 

The first element is the schools, institutions, and undertakings of every 
form and type which are supported by public tax, and which are immediately 
controlled by public officials. 

The second element is the schools . . . which, while neither sup- 
ported by public tax nor immediately controlled by public officials, are es- 
tablished and maintained by the State’s authority and permission, granted 
either by specific legislative enactment or in pursuance of general provisions 
of law. Both these elements of the educational system are public in the full 
sense of the word. They represent the public judgment, and base their exis- 
tence directly in public authority exercised through government. 

The third element in the educational system . . . includes the 
schools which are without specific governmental sanction or authority, but 
which exist because they are not forbidden. They fall within the sphere of 
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liberty, not within the sphere of government, which two spheres added to- 
gether make up the entire activity of the State. . . . While the State, 
through its government, holds itself free to enter upon any part of the Edu- 
cational field, it puts no obstacle in the way of its citizens doing the same 
thing, whether as individuals or as groups. 

State officials should regard with favor local initiative and control and 
should not withhold counsel and stimulus by the central educationalauthority, 
which is authorized to fix the minimum standard of scholastic excellence, 
When a locality or a school maintains or surpasses that minimum standard 
it is wise public policy to give some form of substantial recognition. This 
principle of payment for examinations in academic studies has enabled the 
New York Board of State Regents to establish harmonious relations with 
schools wholly or in part under denominational management. By following 
an opposite course the so-called French Republic has banished all religious 
teachers and confiscated their schools. 

A very notable event of the recent Convocation at Albany was the large 
audience which attended the reading of the excellent paper on Co-operative 
Forces in Education, by the Right Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, V.G., of New 
York City, which is*to be published in pamphlet form by The Columbus 
Press by request of many leading promoters of Catholic schools. The argu- 
ment was directed to show that the element of competition has a value in 
education as well as in commerce. Individual gifts of time and money have 
contributed largely to the advancement of science and the practical welfare 
of the people. These conditioned gifts have led the way of progress in edu- 
cation, as illustrated especially in the Cooper Institute of New York City. 
A million dollars from Catholics for Parish Schools should evoke the same 
expression of gratitude that is willingly conceded to the philanthropist who 
endows any branch of educational work. 

* * * 

Intelligent Catholics ought to know the Catholic position in all the agi- 
tating questions of the day. 

It is the duty of parents to permit no books in their house which might 
have a demoralizing effect on their children. 

To be as incensed at a person who recommends a bad book as at one 
who would mislead you into a mudhole. 

To remember that as mud cannot fall on a white gown without leaving 
a stain, so neither can the mud of bad books fall on the soul without leaving 
a mark. . 

American girls of a certain kind should remember that some of the 
noted French novelists, whose works they so eagerly devour, would no more 
permit their own daughters to read one of their books than they would allow 
them to enter a plague hospital. 

There is a good deal of a fallacy in the much-quoted saying that ‘‘ To 
the pure all things are pure,” for practical demonstration has proven that 
mud is mud, disease is disease, no matter what angelic purity may cherac- 
terize their victims. 

M. C. M. 
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